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_ MARSEILLES, Aug. 21. 
HE International Socialist 
Congress opens tomorrow 

in the largest and most beauti- , 
ful hall in the city. The execu- | 
tive committee has been busy | 
all day with preparations. | 

Secretary Fritz Adler, of the | 
International Executive, who; 
had announced his firm inten- | 
tion to resign his duties, again | 
presented his resignation. But! 
it was learned today that he) 
has yielded to persuasion and | 
appeals of all the Comrades to 
retain his post. 

Simultaneously with “the great) 
Congress of the Socialist and Labor 
International there is another great 
congress in session here. It is the 
Congress of International Working | 
Women. 

The city is full of interesting and 
well-known men of all countries, 
leaders of the Socialist movement in 
many lands, including Cabinet min- 
insters of former governments of | 
Europe’s leading nations. The cafes 
and restaurants around the hotels | 
in the heart of the city where the | 
delegates are stopping offeg inter- 
esting scenes. Many languages are 
heard at the meetings of old ys tha 


at the discussions and parleys that 
precede the opening of the Congress. 
Celebrities of the International So- 
eialist movement are pointed out on 
the streets with expressions of 
mingled reverence and curiosity, 
Among these are notables and scores 
of woman deputies and other women 
famous in the feminist movement. 

\ One of the great figures of Inter- 
nationalism who stands out is Karl 
Kautsky, who is received with gen- 
uine marks of respect and affection 
everywhere. 





MARSEILLES, Aug. 23. 
VER thirty nations are present 
' at the great international So- | 
cialist Congress which opened 
today. The exact number of dele- | 
giates will be definitely known to- ! 
There are surely at least 


nhorrow. 
@00. 

From America there are Victor 
L. Berger, Morris Hillquit, Jacob 


Panken, George Roewer of Boston, 
Thomas Duncan of Milwaukee and | 
Abraham Cahan. | 

The Congress opened at three} 
o'clock amid scenes of gorgeous | 
effect. The. vast hall of the recent | 
exposition is fascinatingly decorated | 
with groups of flags, each group | 
representing several nations, with | 
red flags in the center of each cluster. 
The platform is very high and pic- 
turesque. Directly opposite the 
platform on a high balcony is a por- | 
tion draped in red for the orchestra. | 


Conspicuous on the platform is a! 
huge bust of Jean Jaures and, in| 
a portrait of Karl Marx| 
surrounded by signatures of the| 
delegates to the Hamburg Congress | 
of two years ago. 

There will be two chairmen every | 
day, representing two nations. First 
comes the great countries, England 
and France, represented on the first 


front, is 


da Germany and America will 
su , the presiding officer tomor- 
r Congressman Berger will wield | 
+ | 


he gavel as America’s representa- 
e. Arthur Henderson and Bracke 


A be the chairmen representing 
England and France. 
Besides Henderson and Bracke, 


occupied the chair today, were 

on the platform, Fritz Adler, Secre- | 
and four interpreters, two of} 
whom well-known delegates. 
Henderson is on the platform not 
merely as chairman of the day but 
] chairman of the executive 
2 of the International, and | 

1 that capacity that he made | 


tar 
va ’ 


are 


e opening address. 
“son emphasized the fact} 

the second Labor and | 
International Congress} 

the International was revived 
structed after the havoc 
the war upon the hearts 
is of the working classes of 
In point of fact it 


| 


everal nations. 

he: fiz Congress of the new 
¢ he one at Hamburg having 
heen dn preparatory to the re- 
c traction era. 


Henderson congratulated the dele- 
he tremendous growth of 
grlis 2 tangible 
| ower the world. The present Con- 
represents over 7,000,000 So- 


ates ‘on 
S and its success 
é 


gress 


cialis’ Party members and about 28,- | 


by 





)| 


| mark, we have had Socialist Govern- 


| is mostly orie of expediency. 


|a question as to what extent it will : 
serve the interests of the prole- | brated passage from the speegh of| ing over his features, make one feel | 


| the countries 


|and far-reaching, 
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000,000 Socialist and Labor party 
voters. There are over 300 Socialist 
daily papers, Henderson reported, 
and many thousand weekly papers. 

Out of sixteen elections which have 
occurred in fourteen countries in the 
last two years, Henderson declared, 
we were successful in eleven coun- 
tries. In England, Sweden and Den- 


ments, while in Belgium and Czecho- 
Slovakia our Comrades have several 





ministers in the Cabinet. 

Continuing, the noted British lead- | 
er declared: 

“The question whether Socialists 
should enter coalition Cabinets is a 
mooted question giving rise to heated | 
controversy, but we are, it must be 
remembered, in @ transitory period 
between capitalism and Socialism 
and this question is best decided by 
each country according to its own| 
conditions for the matter at present | 
It is | 








tariat.” 

Henderson dwelt on the present 
wave of reaction and the reign of | 
terror which exists in many coun-| 
tries, speaking vigorously in de-| 
nunciation of Mussolini’s regime. | 
He mentioned the martyrdom of | 
Matteotti and other victims. Rus- | 
sia, Henderson mentioned, as one of | 
that are at present | 
under the iren heel of despotism, | 
crushing the will of the people com- | 
pletely. 

Henderson’s speech was full of | 
thrilling passages and words well | 
chosen. His references were tactful | 
covering varied | 
ground and emphasizing the spirit of | 
the Socialist International in happy | 
words full of suppressed fire., There | 
was a great outburst of applause | 
over the warm-hearted sentences at 
the close ofthe speech. Henderson 


| spoke, outwardly at least, in a cool, | 


collected manner characteristic of | 
Anglo-Saxons. 
In contrast to Henderson’s ways 


was the speech and gesticulations 


greeted these words. Comrade Bon, 
Marseilles Socialist leader, said 
aglow. His eyes and every other| among other things that it grieved 
feature of his face was aflame as he| him to watch the outgoing loads of 
spoke. He accentuated the fact that | ammunition at the port of Marseilles 
this is Marseilles, the historical city |} going to war fronts of Morocco and 
whose sons marched to Paris, lending | Syria. It reminded him, he said, of 


of Bracke, the venerable and fiery 
Marxian of France. He was all 


great impetus to the struggle of the| scenes of the great war. t : 
There followed a speech by Jan| He wound up by saying that he did! 4. geath to the French Cabinet. 


great French Revolution. 
Oudegeest, Secretary of the Am- 


sterdam International Federation of 
Trade Unions, bringing greetings 
from the trade union international 
to the 


, itical held. 
which temporarily broke the inter-/ eacheok the most impressive and 
national Sl . 7 proletariat, od stirririg moment was when Comrade 
congratulated the Congress upon the | Filipo Turati, universally beloved, 
fact that these wounds : 


were com-} 
pletely healed, that Socialists 


Bracke reminded us of the fact} 
that the great song of the Revolu-| 
tion, the Marseillaise, bears the 
name of this city. Speaking of the 
hysteria created by the World War | 





of | venerable Turati, was invited to the 


floor and addressed the delegates. 
Germany, France, Belgium, England He is one of the oldest Socialist 
and other countries are completely | 


* tad anakn, that ii-Pealine, taal leaders in Europe as well as in his 
iT Fe Pea 8 J native Italy. His noble face and 
ousies and bitterness are things of | 


th | figure look it. His large, heavy 
. > | beard of black and grey, his dark 


Thereupon Bracke quoted the cele-| eyes and peculiar expression hover- 


Wilhelm Liebknecht, which the great | as if he might be a dear old Rabbi, 


German Socialist leader delivered | heloved of hundreds of thousands of 


| after the Franco-Prussian War of | orthodox Jews. 


I saw this man at the first In- 
ternational Congress I ever attended 
in 1891. As I spoke I could see two 
Turatis, the young man of 34 years 
ago and the present great leader 
an old fighter, whom even Mussolini 
would not even dare arrest. He 


1870, on which occasion he said, “The | 
blood that has flown between Ger- | 
many and France should act as ce-| 
ment binding us into one nation of | 
the proletariat struggling for their | 
emancipation.” 

Indescribable scenes of enthusiasm | 
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sister organization on the | 


spoke of his unhappy land, and a 
touching heart-rending appeal it 
was. He dwelt on the diabolical 
reign of terror under which Italy is 
staggering at present. He men- 
tioned heroes and martyrs who have 
a under Mussolini’s crushing 
heel and the destruction of liberty. 


j not expect comrades of other na- 
| tions to help Italy regain its liberty, 
for he believed that every nation 
must achieve its own salvation. 

“IT am fully convinced that we in 
| Italy will sooner or later score a 
| victory over the present regime and 
restore freedom of speech and con- 


science in our unhappy land,” Turati | 


declared. 





every delegate rose to his feet, re- 
| ceiving him with a beautiful ovation 
that shook the meeting hall. And 
now as he closed there was a similar 
scene of greeting and veneration and 


| 
} 





| affection. 
Fritz Adler concluded the session, 
partly an address and partly an 


explanation of the order of business 
and other technical points. In the 
| first half of his speech he made a 
| great impression by reference to his 
| trial after he shot the Austrian 
| Chancellor Sturgkeh during the war. 
| He referred to his own speech at 
| that trial when he protested the oc- 
| cupation of Belgium by the German 
army. Whereupon the judge stopped 








| to the trial. This, said Adler, “is 
| the difference between Capitalists 
and Socialists in their attitude to- 
| wards oppressed nations.” Adler also 
| spoke of the unforgettable scenes at 
the Brussels Socialist eelebration a 


| week ago. 


sts 


MARSEILLES, Aug. 23 

| HE second day of the Con- 
gress was devoted to the 

question of international peace. 

A lively discussion took place, 

in which the three great coun- 

tries involved in the World 


{ 


eS 


When he mounted the platform | 


him saying it was a detail irrelevant | 





War and in the present efforts 
to reestablish peace, Germany, 
France,and England, were rep- 
chit on the platform, each 
country, putting forth one of 
its most important leaders and 
thinkers. . 

Germany was _ represented by 
Rudolph Hilferding, England by 
Charles Roden Buxton, and France 
by Leon Blum. America. will be 
represented in this discussion by 
Morris Hillquit, who was to ‘speak 
today. The hour being late, howe 
ever, his address was postponed 
to tomorrow morning. 

As the question is of supreme ims 
portance to all Europe and as the 
men participating in debate are fa- 
vorites and their words command 
attention and interest, every dele- 
gate was in his seat. An enormous 
crowd of bystanders formed around 
the platform. It was an interesting 
day, offering an impressive spectacle 
to the eye as well as rich food for 
thought. The rows of long tables 
covered with red, the great and 
beautiful platform covered in red 
flags and tall plants, with the bust 
of Jaures in the center. Hundreds 
of delegates in rows of earnest 
faces made a picture not easily for- 
gotten. 
| An outsider utterly unacquainted 
with the purport of this assembly 
would be fascinated by the very 
eglor effect and sea of human faces 
of the scene. Indeed, it was one of 
the most beautiful and effective 
things spectacularly. To those, 
however, who are familiar with the 
| character and meaning, with the in- 
| fluence and weight, of this gathering 
it assumed proportions of historica 
significance. 
|' Twenty or thirty years ago an in- 
ternational congress was full of en- 
thusiasm and religious fervor, but 
|as to practical importance it only 
| looked forward to possessing it in 
| the fyture. It was.a poem, an ab- 
| stract idea, glorious and gorgeous, 
|} but not yet erystalized into prac- 
|tical importance. This f 














second of 
the new series of Labor and Social- 
}ist International Congresses repre- 
sents gigantic power in reality and 
a rapid approach to the realization 
of that poem, that abstract idea. 
When Buxton spoke one was 
aware of the fact that he repre- 
sented the great Labor party of 
England, a party that recently was 
at the head of the British Govern- 
ment, a party whose votes may 
control the destinies of the Empire. 
Similarly, when Hilferding was on 
the platform, one was conscious 
of the fact that the German social 
| democracy, in whose name he ad- 
dressed the assembly, was the larg- 
est and most powerful party in the 
;German Parliament. In like man- 
ner the appearance of Leon Blum 
brought home to you the fact that 
| the support or non-support of the 
| Socialist Party of France spells life 





And so this discussion is not 
merely theoretic controversy cf 
idealists, whose movement rests on 
hopes and enthusiasm rather, than 
! on tangible power, but delibera- 
tions of parties who may have the 
control of Europe in the hollow of 
|their hand and who already are in 
{a position to dictate terms to the 
powers that be in nearly every 
great country of Europe. 

I was alive to this fact and I lis- 
tened to the speeches with rapt at- 


tention, accompanied by thrills of 
reverence and joy at the thought 
that the ideals for which we have 
been working have made such great 


strides and are so rapidly nearing 
thear complete realization 

As Hilferding said: “The bour- 
geois press accuses us of having 
receded from our old positions 
and of approaching reality in a 
way we had never done before. 
To which my answer is ‘Yes, we 
have been getting nearer to real- 
ity, but on the other hand real- 


ity has been getting nearer to 
Socialism.’ ” 
Buxton was the first speaker of 


the day. Before he was intréduced, 
the floor was granted to Comrade 
Vliegen, one of Holland's leaders, 
who, speaking in a voice broken 
witn suppressed sobs, announced the 
death of the celebrated Socialist, 


Van Kol, of Holland. Van Kol was 
elected a delegate to t congress 


but was taken ill, and this 





Ss morning 
the sad news reached the Dutch 
delegation. Van Kol attended 
every congress of the Socialist Inter- 
national sir Karl Marx organized 

first international in 1864. He 


th. 2 


(Continued on Page 2.) 
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" (Continued from Page 1.) 
was well known and beloved among 
Socialists all over Europe and his 
death is a great loss. 

'The 600 delegates rose in rever- 
erice and Vliegen was instructed to 
place the International’s wreath at 
the funeral. 

Buxton began “by saying that the 
desire for peace might be found in 
capitalistic parties as well as in So- 
cialist parties, but the Socialists 
were the only ones whose program 
really meant it. For the capitalistic 
desire for peace is contradicted by 
the very essence of capitalism, 
whose existence bears the germ of 
inevitable war. 

“Capitalism,” Buxton. said, “is a 
perpetual menace to peace and these 
dangers are increasing. Socialism, 
on the, other hand, is inseparable 
from real peace by its whole con- 
ception of society and history.” 

Buxtop advocated complete dis- 
armament and abolition of armies 
and pointed out the work done by 
representatives in the 
Parliaments of Denmark, Holland, 
and Sweden in that direction. He 
made the interesting poinfof fact 
that in time of war practically the 
whole, industry of a. country, but 
above all the iron and steel and 
heavy chemical industry, was di- 
vertéd from peace to. war produc- 
tion. At this point, he added, our 
methods in this diréction should 
be sharply distinguished from the 
Communist’ ideas encouraging de- 
sertion from the army and at the 
same time stirring up colonial and 
international war in the belief that 
something better would come out 
of such war. This was a childish 
belief, he said, and was contradicted 
by all history. 

He dwelt on the Geneva Protocol 
and the security pact naw being 
discussed by “Germany ahd France. 
It will be remembered that the Pro- 
tocol was the work of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and ex-Premier Herriot, 
and the British delegation therefore 
have a tender spot for it So Bux- 
ton: criticized the, partial security 
pact-as not including real’ disarma- 
ment ‘and threatening new armed 
combinations, as, for example, one 
of “Géfmany, “Frarice and other 


countries against Russia. 
Hilferding took exception to Bux- 
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I the new century found it over- 
whelmingly industrial and capital- 
istic. Within the period of one gen- 
Jeration it perfected the organiza- 
tion of its industrial processes and 
the exploitation. of its domestic 





pact and Protocol. 
the security pact was-a step for- 
ward in the right diréétion and in- 
sisted that, under the guidance’ of 
the International, it would be, safe- 
guarded against dangers pointed out 
by Buxton. He made an appeal to 
the British delegation to join hands 
with German and French delegates 
and work out details of a scheme 
under the guidance of the Interna- 
tional. 

Hilferding’s spech was full of im- 
portant points, showing his erudi- 
tion and independent thinking both 
as economist and statesman. His 
speech included many striking sen- 
tences that brought repeated ap- 
plause. 
“The struggle for Socialism,” he 
said, “is a struggle for peace and 
we have made great headway to- 
ward it. The more power Socialists 
achieve the more effective -is~ the 
struggle for peace. In the days ‘of 
Keir-Hardie, Socialists thought that 
under capitalism war was -unavoid- 
able and the only means Socialists 
could think of to prevent it was a 
general strike. Since then we have 
learned that by political power we 
may bring great results for peace 
and the greater our political power 
the greater is our power to: prevent 
war.” 


Hilferding spoke in taver of Ger- 
many joining the League of Na- 
tions and. predicted the United 
States would be compelled to take 
a hand in European affairs, saying 
it was impossible for a great coun- 
try like America to be indifferent to 
these questions of war and peace 
that-involved the fate of the whole 
world. He spoke feelingly and with 
emphasis for an active campaign 
against undue nationalism in every 
country and spoke in behalf of sup- 
pressed minorities in Russia’and Po- 
land. Russia he mentioned as one 
of the reactionary countries of to- 
day that .are staggering under 
despotic rule, together with Italy 
and Spain. 





ton on this point of the security 


Leon Blum made the longest but 
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He-insisted that] 


greeted with loud applause 


f most eloquent: speech of the:day, a 
speech- most frequently punctuated 
by ovations. -He pointed out: the 
fact that the resolutions passed 


the International compelled : action 
by -governments, 
them had new carried out. -Speak- 
ing. of the Communists, he said we 
must conduct our affairs and adopt 
our resolutions as though they were 
not in existence:- We:must ignore 
them completely, he said. The con- 
gress closed at eight o’clock and at 
ten o’clock one of the most import- 
ant committees met at City Hall. 
This was the committee on Eastern 
European Questions, which includes 
the problems of Russia and op- 
pressed small nations and great war 
dangers growing out of these situ- 
ations. The committees are made 
up of representatives of all coun- 
tries. Judge Panken and myself 
represent the American delegation. 
Otto Bauer is chairman of the com- 
mittees. Among other things, he 
spoke of Russia, its reign of terror 
and its danger to the peace of the 
world. It was not enough, he said, 
to study war dangers emanating 
from Russian despotism. It was 
necessary to take cognizance of its 
internal affairs which are a source 
of destruction not only to immedi- 
ate victims of that regime but to 
the whole world. 
The Russian Menshevik leader, 
Theodor Dan, was the next speaker. 
He eulogized Bauer’s address, dwell- 
ing at length on Soviet Russia and 
its inhuman methods. Victor Cher- 
now will be the speaker at the next 
session tomorrow. 
For the sessions of the congress, 
Wels, of Germany, and Berger, of 
America, were chairmen. On an- 
other day, Abramovich, represent- 
ing Russia, will be one of the chair- 
men. 


MARSEILLES, Aug, 24. 
CCORDING to the program, 
A there was not to be a session to- 
day so that committtes could sit 
in various halls, but Morris Hillquit’s 
speech, “America on Disarmament 
and Peace,” was carried over from 
yesterday’s business. Also there 
were translations from Blum’s 
speech left over from yesterday; so 
yesterday’s session was continued 
this morning under the same chair- 
men, Wels for Germany, and Victor 
Berger for America. 
Breitscheid translated Blum’s 
speech into German, and an excel- 
lent; eloquent job he made of it, 
being one of the most ‘important 
and eloquent orators of the Ger- 
man movement. Simultaneously with 
this another Comrade translated 
Blum’s speech into English. 
Hearty applause given to Blum’s 
speech by the- German: comrades 
this morning was another: sign. of 
the revived unanimity and interna- 
tional brotherhood between ~ the} 
German and French comrades. 
Hillquit spoke for an hour. I 
have before me the stenographic re- 
port and I am cabling the most im- 
portant passages. His speech was 
listened to most attentively and 
Hill- 
quit began by paying glowing trib- 
ute to Hilferding and Blum. He 
remarked, however, that they nat- 
urally spoke from a purely Euro- 


by the first Hamburg Congress of 


which some of| country. 


|nor a latgé enough market for its 


wealth and resources and plunged 
resolutely into the inescapable final 


perialism. : 
: “Imperialism. may. be defined -as 
the exercise of dominion beyond the 
original or natural boundaries of a 
Its varied forms are ex- 
tensions of home territory; acquisi- 
tion of-oversea colonies; establish- 
ment of protectorates and develop- 
ment of the more subtle spheres of 
influence in foreign -countries. - 

-“The - United..States' has gone 
through all.these stages. It has ex- 
tended its -tarritory -in- continental 
North Americz, acquired oversea 
possessions, established effective 
protectorates, and is now entering 
upon the phase of international rule 
through money power. In this pow- 
erfyl form of new imperialism it-has 
attained tremendous proportions 
withjn the-last decade. - Before the 
war the United States was still 
mainly concerned with the develop- 
ment of its own resources, partly 
with the aid of foreign capital it 
avas in debt to foreign investors to 
the extent of $3,500,000,000. 


the country during the war has radi- 
cally changed its international eco- 
nomic and financial position. The 
American manufacturer no longer 
finds at home an adequate supply 
of raw material for its production, 


output; nor sufficient field for re- 
investment of its profits. 4 
“American foreign trade has 
grown apace since the war. Its 
merchants are competing with the 
most powerful European rivals for 
the world market. Its manufacturers 
are ‘vitally concerned in foreign 
control of certain essentia] rav7 ma- 
tenial. Its bankers are beginning 
to finance the world. 
American private investments in 
foreign countries are estimated at 
the stupendous sum of $10,000,- 
000,000 and they are growing by 
leaps and bounds. 

“Mexico has the sbitintens of 
possessing fabulous natural wealth 
and a weak, unorganized and un- 
trained population. From the time 
of the Spanish conquest 400 years 
ago it has never ceased to be the 
object of covetous foreign intrigue. 
Probably no other country has ever 


foreign property interests. For- 
eign interests control 97 per cent of 
the rich Mexican oil wells and: two- 
thirds of the whole wealth of ‘the 
country. Only one-third of Mexico 
is owned by Méxicans.  The-greater: 
part of these foreign: holdings: are 
ir the hands of United States capi- 
talists. 

“During the regime of Porfirio 
Diaz, who ruled Mexico as dictator 
from 1876:to 1911 and lavishly be- 
stowed grants. of land, oil wells, 
mires, and other concessions to; 
foreigners, thére was little: trouble’ 
‘between the adjoining republics. 
But the dictatorship -was finally’de- 
posed by «a successful revolution 
and the last fourteen years have 
been marked by a contir.uous strug- 
gle of the Mexican people to re- 
gain their own country punctuated 
by revolutions and politieal changes 
and culminating in’ the recent elec- 
tion’ of “President Plutarco Elias 
Calles on a Labor platform. 
“During this revolutionary period 
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phase-of capitalist development,’ im- 


“Rapid industrial expansion of | 
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pean point of view and that the 
situation in America is different, 
and while Socialists on the whole 
are in hearty accord with European 
comrades, yet specific American con- 
ditions and views growing out of 
them create a somewhat different 
attitude regarding certain details. 
Following is'a verbatim report of 
the most salient portions of his ad- 
dress: : 
| “In the competitive struggle of 
| the capitalist nations for the world’s 
! wealth the whole globe is a po- 
| tential war map. Every spot on it 
is an active or passive danger point, 
|and the United States is no excep- 
| tion to the universal rule. The, time 
| when the great American republic 
| stood aloof from the rest. of the 
| world, complacent in its splendid 
| isolation and separated by two vast 
| Oceans from the intrigues of East 
| and West, is long past. The United 
States has covered the customary 
l.eycle of economic development with 
amazing thoroughness and rapidity. 
“Fifty years ago the country 
||} was still prevalently agricultural 
and the farming population was its | 
deminant element. The dawn of| 
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the country adopted a new Consti- 
tution, in 1917, which is one of the 
most advanced and enlightened con- 
temporary political documents. One 
of the provisions of the new Consti- 
tution vested title to all minerals and 
oil wells in the Mexican people. 
Foreign interests were allowed to 
continue exploiting the oil wells and 
mines under Government conces- 
sions and upon payment of sub- 
stantial taxes. 

“The new measures aroused the 
determined opposition of American 
investors—whc organized an insid- 
ious. and systematic propaganda 
against Mexico and succeeded in 
enlisting the active support of the 
United States Government in de- 








fense of their interests. A persist- 
ent campaign for intervention in 
Mexico was inaugurated which 





threatened to break out in open 
hostilities in 1911 when 1,000 | 
United States troops were ordered | 
mobilized on the border. During | 
the period that followed American | 
troops invaded Mexico under the} 
guise of a punitive expedition for | 
the alleged purpose of avenging mis- | 

(Continued on Page 4.) 
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C ONFIDENCE in self is a wonderful quality. With 


it comes a spirit of contentment.and satisfaction. 
Then all fear vanishes. 
A personal mental victory méans so much to us. poor 
_ humans. 
“chest expands, head comes up and-life seems easier. 
That’s because we feel more able to hold our own in the 
struggle for existence. It’s a gain in self-confidence. 
Many Socialists have attained this state of mind. Confidence, 


When we win, hands down, in an argument, the. 


like happiness, fear or courage, are largely dependent upon mind . 


training. Taking two people in equal circumstances, one may, be 
almost continually depressed in spirits while the other may be 
comparatively happy. 


One saurce: of contentment is the ability to meet, without _. 


_apprehension, all sorts of people in conversation. No radical need 

_ be a.wall-flower. 
subjects,, from Government, politics, Labor, banking, society, eco- 
nomics, war.and history to the theatre. In fact, to almost any 
topie progressive thought may be applied with splendid results. 
Uninteresting discussions can be easily led to other channels. You 
are strong in facts, and after all people respect knowledge even 
though they may not agree. 

Read the Socialist press and good books. Then,. whenever 
the opportunity affords, you will be equipped to kndck the stuffed 
shirts from their high horses. You can oft-times be very happy and 
contented in your discontent. 





Mike the Barber says: “Why don’t you Socialists start a 
fund to send your paper to barber shops? Since prohibition 
closed most.of the saloons, the barber's is the only hangout left 
for the working mules. They used to talk and kid a lot, but with 
the girls coming in for hair-bobs the men keep pretty quiet. 
The girls act natural and the men bashful. They must. read, 
ana every paper would pass among at least twenty men.” 


“RECEIVED YOUR LETTER ABOUT MY SUBSCRIPTION EX- 
PIRING. WILL SAY THAT I DO NOT WANT TO MISS_A SINGLE 
ISSUE AS I WOULD BE LOST WITHOUT IT. I HAVE BEEN A MEM- 
BER OF THE SOCIALIST a ee FOR OVER. THIRTY YEARS 
AND I CONSIDER THE NEW ADER THE BEST YET. SO EN- 

~ CLOSED YOU WILL FIND $2 FOR ONE YEAR. -WISHING YOU THE 


BEST SUCCESS.” 
Chicago, I]. (Signed) John M. Collins. 


Eugene V. Debs says: “One of the best volumes contributed 
to working-class literature is ‘The Workers in American History,’ 
by James. Oneal. The book ought to be read by every truth- 


seeking person in the land.” 





Several times, in this column, we have issued warning of the 
letter which Editor Oneal has in pickle for every reader of The 
New Leader. It’s a woppeér, and Jim announces that it will go 
out, first-class mail, early in September. He wants to wait until 
the weather is cooler because you will be all “het up” over the 
matter. There is a three-pound package in connection there- 
with—the biggest three pounds you ever saw in your life. 
Watch for Jim’s-letter, which will be delivered direct to you the 
week of Labor Day. 


The Society For Tired Radicals met recently to consider the 


following application. 

“T wish to be considered as an applicant for membership in the 
Society For Tired Radicals. When I see some signs of the Party 
coming to life 1 may reconsider joining the above-mentioned or- 
ganization. Some of you fellows who write for The Leader | are 
super-saturated with optimism. How do you get that way? I 
wonder why Oneal or somebody else does not answer or review or 
do something about a book just written by Lewis, President of 
United Mine Workers. Maybe Oneal is too busy cussing Com- 
munists. I went.into the Rand School the other day to get a pam- 
phlet on Socialism. 
‘way intelligent person. Some day when I have the inclination and 
can find the eine I may have to write one?’ ‘ 

New York. Cit (Signed) Jean Jacques Coronel., 

The vending ‘of the application precipitated a warm discussion. 
Some members holding the applicant unworthy of membership be- 
cause of his hopes to some day have the inclination to write a book. 
Others held that even with inclination he would not write a book, 
and that if he did it would be valueless. However, after hearing 
that the alert Coronel overlooked the review of Lewis’ book, spread 
over a column in the July 4 issue of The New Leader, the tide was 
et, turned in favor of the applicant when the secretary quoted 
Section of the by-laws: “Applicants who are confident they can 
write a Paster book on Socialism than any produced heretofore and 
who feel the utmost freedom to criticise at all times without any 
knowledge of facts, may be admitted to membership.” The applica- 
tion was then received with three cheers and referred to the mem- 
bership committee. 


“Arrowsmith,” by Sinclair Lewis, author of ‘Main Street,” 
is the season’s best seller. This is a two-dollar book. The New 
Leader gives it free with their special campaign offer. In many 
localities there will be elections in November, and to take ad- 
vantage of the political interest germinated. our subscription de- 
partment makes this special offer. SEND FIVE DOLLARS AND 
YOU WILL. RECEIVE TEN THREE-MONTHS PREPAID SUB- 
SCRIPTION CARDS AT THE SPECIAL PRICE OF 50 CENTS 
EACH AND A CLOTH BOUND COPY OF “ARROWSMITH” AB- 
SOLUTELY FREE. At the campaign price you can easily sell the 
cards and then you will have this two-dollar book without cost. 


“Sunday worning I picked up a copy cf The New Leader on 
the Dyckman Ferry. Mrs Reynolds and I spent the day at Inter- 
state Park, and we enjoyed your ‘publication so much that I am 
enclosing my check for a year’s subscription. This was my first 
contact with The New Leader. I feel that thousands would 
gladly subscribe were it better advertised.” , 

New York City. (Signed) Albert J. Reynolds. 


“Those were splendid articles in your July 18th issue. The ‘Super- 
Power—Promise or Menace’ and ‘A History of Industrial Criminals.’ 
The rest of the issue was fine to me, but those two things, the ‘Power’ 
and the ‘Crime,’ are living issues about which everyone :hould be 
active. 

“I am interested in Esperanto and I do and would appreciate it 
if you would put me in communication with those who will let me 
know about the books, etc., where they may be had. .I was: pleased 
with the letter Fred Kraft, of Ridgefield, N. J. and thought. I. would 
write directly-+o him, but his namé, as signed, iooked so. much like 
a pen name that I was afraid I might not -each him, so if you think 
best you cdn forward my letter to him or put me in communication 
with others. 

“IT hope you will not fail to bring out the facts reported in the 
Haldeman-Julius weekly of August 1 about the injunction obtained 
from the Supreme Court of the District of Columtia to stop the pay- 
ment of ‘eachers’ salaries for instruction held to be in disrespect of 
the Bible and the rider attached to the 1926 appropriation bill passed 
by Congress referring this matter and any criticism to the Govern- 
ment. 

“Wishing I lived where I could do more to help you, and not all 
alone on a desert island, which with broken leaves is a desert of 
water, | must forego what I would like to say and do, and wish you 
God-speed in helping to bring mankind to a wiser and saner method 
of life. 


Box 383, Antioch, California. Mrs. Kate L. Nevins. 





The Rand School Book Store at 7 East 15th street, New York City, 
will furnish almost any book on any subject, and this of course in- 
cludes Esperanto. Fred Kraft, that splendid fighter for Socialism, 
never scils under anything but his real name and Ridgefield, New 
Jersey, is-the correct address. Thanks for the compliments. We 
will continue to strive for a bigger and constantly improved New 
Leader. 





Knowledge of Socialism cavers.a wide variety of. 


I did not find anything I could hand to 2 half- . cre 


Next week in this column we will - the first installment of the 


Some folks cal’ 


others call her down. Many think she’s bad, but some sa¥ it’ 


ee 


- Rufus Osborn 


thrilling and grips you t the 
Whence she came and et Ph she will go no one knows. 
Millionaires have sought to adopt her without avail. 
<a she would set her face like flint to the last drop. 

“Angel”; 
much woree. 


Even with & veil 
her 
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Through it all she keeps the faith, feeling certain in; her 
own inimitable way that each day she grows one day older. 
the first fastallment in this column. } 


Watch’ for 
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_ By EDMUND ‘SEIDEL 


E7HEN Communists fall 
¥ out—as also when others 


do—somie interesting confes- 
sions and an un-min¢ing of 
words may be expected. That’s 
what is recorded in the extract 

elow, taken from the leading 
editorial of the New Yorker 
Volkszeitung of August 17—a 
German organ of the Workers’ 
Party of America. 

A controversy, it appears, is tak- 
‘ing place in the Workers’ Party, a 
controversy between what is desig- 
nated as “Loreism,” and its oppo- 
site. The term “Loreism” is ap- 

, Plied to a policy and attitude re- 

' garding American political and 

‘ economic conditions espoused by 
Ludwig Lore, editor of the Volks- 
zeitung, and those who join himgn 
his position. The controversy has 
been-a number of months in brew- 
ing, and is now about to be settled 
in national convention. 

As is to be expected, various reso- 
lutions, pro and con, anent “Lore- 
ism,” have been adopted. Recently 
the Volkszeitung published a reso- 





*Toreism” 


MUNIST CONFESSIONS 





Discussion 


Reveals Some Light 





” 


and “realism,” in the economic and 
political situation.’ 

“It Ys true there are differences 
of opinion in these matters in the 
party. We belong to those who 
readily enough recognize the ‘fun- 
damental changes of American capi- 
telism since the imperialist war,’ 
but we interpret them differently 
from those comrades who today 
have not as yet quite shed them- 
selves of their illusions of 1918- 
1919. At that time it was a require- 
ment .of ‘good Communistic, form’ 
te measure the coming of the pro- 
letarian revolution in the United 
States as a matter of months. The 
only question in dispute then was, 
how many months it would require. 
If one took the standpoint, as we 
did, that American capitalism came 
out of the World War immensely 
strengthened, and had not—as so 
many of our friends of these days 
claimed—become weakened, he was 


considered a counter-revolutionist. 
We were proven correct, and the 
others had fundamentally to revise 
their opinions. The revolution-ro+ 
mancers of thosé days also. have 
since learned a lot. They know that 
the revolution is not ‘waiting at the 
cerner,’ and or.ly awaiting our call 
to get into action. But they still 
overestimate the ‘possibilities of: the 
present class struggle in the United 
States.’ They contend that it is pos- 
sible, through maneuvers, to launch 
mass movements upon American 
soil—mass movements based upon a 
comprehension of the class struggle 
—whereas we are of the opinion 
that it requires long and toilsome 
labor to educate any considerable 
portion of the proletariat in the 
United States for the class struggle. 
Patterned 
From the Russian 

“Nothing injures the Communistic 
movement in the United States as 








euneitnseienient 


much as the lack of ‘sober consider- 
ation’ and ‘realistic’ judgments on 
the economic and the political situ- | 
ation. Our first programs .were | 
patterned upon Russian, and’ pos-| 
sibly German, but surely not upon 1 
American, conditions. That our} 
movement did not xo to pieces upon | 
those programs’ was due to. their 
being quickly withdrawn Had the | 
Ccommunistic movement in its be-, 
ginning in the United States been 
given a sober and a realistic way of 
looking at things, we should never 
have lost so large a portion who 
went along with us inspired, and 
who cheerfully faced danger as will- 
ing victims, because they were pre- 
pared to serve the revolutionary | 
cause. 





'“The worst times of our storm, 
and stress period have of course 
been overcome, but there are still 
today deceptive illusions entertained 
as to the possible growth and ef- 
ficacy of our American movément. | 





And until one makes up his mind to | 
look the facts soberly in the face, | 
to judge conditions from an Amer- 
ican standpoint, and to adopt the: 
tactics in accordance therewith, our 
Communistic movement in. this 
country will not record any great 








headway.” | 
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lution emanating from a source con- 
demning “Loreism,” and immediate- 
ly thereupon that paper editorially 
published a reply in which the in- 
teresting admissions, referred to 
above, appeared. 





































« Because it is liquid, free of grit and solid substances 
AMEGIN, the dread enemy of PYORRHEA, pene- 
trates the gum issues, soaks into the deep places, 
destroys germs. cleans up pus. 


AMEGIN, a SAFE dentrifrice, is the oral prophy- 
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Mistakes Thomas : Candidate for Mayor of N. Y City latic medication recommended by leading dentists, 
Are Admitted It will keep your teeth white, your breath sweet 
i : itive, bleeding gums firm and 
It is not necessary to publish ‘ eae a. Ha s your tooth brush sanitary. 
that editorial in full, and no vio- NY man or woman who uses the ballot even more than a seat in the subway the New York eal was 5 : ver a y Rm es ay Pee 
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: and felicitous for the confessions 1 and intellectual bankPupt f the old educational system. Silent on any plan for achiev- 75 eeeny 
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that it makes — confessions which 
acknowledge the early mistakes of | 
our. American Communists, mis- 
takes and misjudgments for which 
the Socialist Party refused to stand 
sponsor, and for the refusal, of 


parties. Mayor Hylan and Tammany have 
worked together hand and glove for almost’ 
eight years. They are jointly responsible 
for everything that has happened in the City 
administration. 


in Sanitary 
Glass ‘ 
Container. 


steps in a public super-power system. On all these e 
points and many others we have a definite platfqgm: 
The best commentafy I have seen on the old par- 
ties, Mr. Waterman unconsciously made when he 
denounced municipal operation of the transit sys- 
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many years to find that out. The one thing that 
the present cat-and-dog fight in the Democratic 
party shows is its unfitness for the business of gov- 
erning New York. 

That unfitness ‘is further proved by the kind of 
campaign the Mayor and his rival are - making. 
They assume thaf the voters are such boobs that 
all tWey want is promises. They promise somethin; 
to everybody. They will reduce taxes, yet extend 
the municipal service. They will both keep the 5-cent 


It is equally edifying to read of | hone UNT versity 2623 4 
a conspicuous Communist deriding | . 
the “revolution-romancers who now! 
{| know that the revolution isn’t just! 
( waiting at the corner.” 
But far and above all this edifica- | 
tion, there is the satisfaction that | 
_every--Sovialist will derive and the 
renewed inspiration that he will get 
in confidence in his cause, and in| 


It is to end this situation that the Socialist and 
Labor Fusion Party is at work. Give us a strong 
party based on the interests of the workers and 
not of bosses political and industrial, and gradually 
this city can be made an immensely better place for 
ourselves and our children. Our candidates cannot 
build that party just by making speeches: We to- 
gether can build it by jumping into the hard work 
of canvassing, distributing literature, and. organiz- 
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It is interesting reading to learn| when Hylan supported him as part of the Tammany | Shows what at heart he thinks about Sam Koenig : at ——_ 

‘from a Communist faction that the| organization. If Governor Smith has arpointed and the politicians who designated him for his 

“earlier programs of the Commun-; commissioners too friendly to fare increases, that present high office. Indeed, both old party machines 

ists in America were patterned af-| fact also was krown to the Mayor during the years get big contributions just for keeping city admini- 

ter Russian, and possibly German,;} that he now assures us he supported the Governor. | Stration so corrupt that the people cannot be ex- | Opticians am #¢ 
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raised in the resolution calling for | 


the liquidation of Loreism, as pub- will be made in the clarityand | 


strength of your eyesight by 
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Ball, in Mailly Hall. short distance from New York City, | 












lished in~ the resolution in the AMP Tamiment is bringing its : . ‘ ) ; Ae 
Volkszeitung on Saturday, we shall ( season to a close in the usual |!owing morning a Tennis Tourna-| Philadelphia, and other large cen- MEZEL- REZ ELH the marvellous new “Puncktal 
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burg, is but one station beyond the you by actual demonstration. 
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“““The most important character- 


fisties of Loreism,’ it is there stated, 


‘as they have manifested themselves | poem is appropriate to the spirit of Tattles, which is in the nature of a 


years—with a presentation of Walt | Aquatic Carnival. 


Whitman’s “Salut Au Monde.” This 


in the development of our party,!/ Labor Day, for in it Walt Whitman 


are th. following: 


underestimating of 


speaks for each human to all other 


the | humans. 


In the evening 


Mailly Hall will house Tamiment 


rollicking review of doings at Tami- 
| ment during the summer. 


| On Sunday the Tennis Tourna- 
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Delaware Water Gap, one of the 
scenic wonders of America. The 
Camp is a non-profit seeking organ- | 
ization, having devoted its profit to 
the support of the Rand School, | 
where it maintains its city office. | 
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all modern improvements such 
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cpportunistic characteristic of Lore- 
ism found refuge under illusive re- 
presentations, such as “soberness”’ | 
: } “To remain after me in sight for- 
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Thomas told the strikers 
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the Socialist Party is strongly be-| have come from all parts of the| 
| hind the strikers in their efforts to| country, and he desires to thank all | 
| Win their just demands. He made| for the consolation he has received | 
jan emphatic plea for unity of the} and the strength these messages 
workers on the political field as| have given him to face life anew. | 
well as on the industrial side. He} | 
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straight union fight and hold their 
ranks together until they we 2 com- | 
pletely victorious. The profits of | 
the employers in the flower and! 
fangy feather industry, Thomas de-! 
clared, have been wrung from the! 
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Chris Hegeman, 27, a signal- 
man, was electrocuted Aug. 13 by 
the third rail at the Alburtis Ave- 
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Falling from a two-story build- 
ing at Secaucus, N. J., while at For 
work, George Zulauff, 26, was 


| Comrade Walker killed and two fellow workers were THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE Pee GUARD YOUR HEALTH! 
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"THE LEAGUE OF PEOPLES IN A 


Blum, Hilferding, Buxton and Hillquit Discuss 
Problems of War and Peace at Marseilles - 


on record before this World Con- | hemently opposed, on grounds that 





(Contiuned from Page 2.) 





deeds committed by Mexican ban- 
dits on American soil. Official 
Americah representatives actively 
interféred in internal affairs of the 
country, seekinzs to dictate the 
choicé of its President, ana finally 
the United States Government dis- 
patehed and published a number of 
notes to its Southern neighbors 
which outraged all conventional 
diplomatic courtesy by their peremp- 
tory and censorial tone.’ This pro- 
vocative practice persists to the 


-”\. present day. 


“Tf the mainsprings of Mexican- 
American differences are quite .ob- 
viously rooted in customary eco- 
nomic motives, the causes of an- 

« tagonism between the United States 
and Japan are much more obscure 
and involved. They seem to be psy- 
chological as well as economic. 
Every sclf-respecting nation is 
bound to have a logical or heredi- 
tary enemy, and in our Christian 
civilization the enemy is usually the 
neighbor. This natural sentiment 
is generally stimulated by patriotic 
munition makers, professional sol- 
diers and similar interests of which 
America has its full share. Now it 
is true that America is separated 
from Japan by some 5,000 miles of 
water, but it must also be admitted 
that Japan is the néarest aggressive 
the -powerful country west of the 
American continent. 

“The great Yellow invasion of 
the Ameriean shores is therefore a 
favorite bugaboo of American mili- 
tarism. In recent years American 
possession of the Philippine Islands 
has furnished an additional talking 
point in the anti-Japanese propa- 
ganda, ‘Japan is scheming to cap- 
turé Philippines.’ 

“Practically the only direct point 
of ‘Japanese-American economic 
contact and rivalry is China. The 
United States as well as Japan are 
members of the International Con- 
sortiuzm which exploits that un- 
fortunate country and the Govern- 
ments of both nations are keenly 
concernéd about the share of spoils 
that,sgoes to their respective na- 
tionals, 

“The most acute friction be- 
tween the two countries does not 
arise from their international rela- 
tions but from the treatment which 
Japanese subjects have been ac- 
corded in the United States, partic- 
ularly in the State of California and 
other states onthe Pacific Coast. 
The presence of Asiatic immigrants 
on the west coast in population 
reachéd 100,000 in the State of 
California. Popular hostility de- 
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“Action was taken, against the 
express warning of the Japanese 
Ambassador that such discrimina- 
tory legislation would wound the na- 
tional sensibilities of Japanese peo- 
ple and might lead to grave conse- 
quences in the relations between the 
two countries. The Japanese people 
considefed the last as a deliberate 
and gratuitous insult to their pride. 
The Japanese press protested against 
it in vehement terms, and général 
public resentment in Japan is by no 
means allayeéd. 

“American imperialism differs 
slightly in substance and meéhods 
from the imperialism of the other 
great capitalist Powers. It is some- 
what more menacing at this juncture 
of the world history only because 
of the great economic preponderance 
of the country. 

“The Socialist Party of the United 
States has at all times taken a con- 
sistent and militant attitude against 
theg néwly developed imperialistic 
policy of govesnment. It has never 
failed to make public protest against 


dency towards. war. ; 

“American to pe opposed the 
Spanish-Americ. war and were 
practigally the only politically or- 
ganized group of Ameriéan citizens 
who publicly objected to the entry 
of the United Sfates into the World 
War. 

“The Socialist Party has con- 
demned every act of armed interven- 
tion by the United States in Cen- 
tral American Republics and vigor- 
ously combatted all war propaganda 
directed at Mexico and Japan. 

“The organized workers of the 
country, represented principally by 
the American Federation of Labor, 
have not always taken as definite 
an attitude against war as the So- 
cialists, but to their credit be it said 
they have consistently opposed the 
imperialist policy of the Govern- 
ment, and because of their numbers 
and importance their opposition has 
been effective and in some instances 
determining. If the American work- 
ers have led the campaign for the 
exclusion of the Chinese and Japan- 
ese immigrants they have done so 
solely in defense of what they con- 
sidered to be their vital class inter- 
| est. They carefully refrained from 
joining militarist anti-Japanese agi- 








‘Government has 








aggressions in foreign countries and et 
to point out the criminal ¢haracter| the American workers against the litical body as tr dal F: 

of dollar diplomacy and its fatal ten- | members of this | in the country they now control. The 
}as those of their fellow-workers in 


veloped against them similar to that} tation on the basis of racial and na- 
which led to the exclusion of the | tional antagonism. American Labor 









Chnese. The State Legislature of 
California passed laws imposing 
economic and social disabilities 


upon Japanese residents, to the great 
irritation of Japan and the em- 
barrassment of the United States 
Government. 

“A series of diplomatic négotia- 
tions between the two governments 
ensued, as a result of which Japan 
undertook voluntarily to limit immi- 
gration of its .nationals to the 
United States, but this did not 
prove sufficient to meet the objec- 
tions of the people of the West 
Coast. In 1924, when Congress 
was framing a new immigration law 
in the direction of drastic general 
restrictions, persistent demand was 
made for a provision denying all 
Japanese subjects entry into the 
United States for purpose of per- 
Manrent settlement. 

“To understand the seemingly un- 
reasoning hostility towards the Jap- 
anese immigrants, certain special 
conditions must be understood gre- 
garoius habits. They concentrate 
and in one or ‘two countiés of the 
State of California they make up 4 
third of the whole population. They 
do not assimilate with their Ameri- 
can neighbors. They breed large 
families, are enterprising, capable 
and frugal, and their very virtues 
inspire their neighbors with almost 
superstititious fear. 


| has also’. made emphatic protest 
| Seeinss American participation in 
| international spoilation of China. 
“The national isolation of Ameri- 
|can Labor tends to make it some- 
| waht insensitive to the dangers of 
world imperialism, while its policy 
of political abstention weakens its 
direct power for the prevention of 
wars. 

“The entry of the United States 
|into the League of Nations is op- 
posed by many American liberals 
| and even pacifists on the ground that 
membership in thé League would 
tend to embroil the country in in- 
trigues and conflicts of war-torn 
Europe. As a matter of practical 
experience, American non-participa- 
tion in the councils of the League 
has not availed to keep the country 
free from international political en- 
tanglement but has served to lessen 
the power of the League to repress. 
| It is imperative that the United 
| Statés join the League of Nations, 
provided that the League is widened 
by.the admission of Russia and Ger- 
many and that its constitution is 
thoroughly democratized. 

“The most effective work for peace 
|'was done in Latin-American coun- 
| tries while American capitalists 
| were busy fomenting war sentiment 
| against Mexico in aid of their sin- 
| ister design to approprtate Mexico’s 
‘wealth and to enslave the Mexican 
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people. The organized American 
workers boldly extended the hand of 
friendship to their fellow-workers 
across the Rio Grande and estab- 
lished solid ties of international 
solidarity between the working 
classes of both countries. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the cour- 
ageous stand of American Labor and 
its determined opposition to the 
propaganda of American concession- 
aires in Mexico have on more than 
one occasion largely helped to avert 
war between the countries. 

“It was the American Federation 
of Labor also that brought into be- 


gress. 


“These working people send their, 
hearty greetings and fervent loyalty | 
to this Labor and Socialist Interna-| and har 
They are inspired by the| The motion, however, 


tional. 
Socialist spirit and their hearts go 
out to this body. They vote for 
candidates of the Socialist Party of 
the United States, represented here 
by the delegation of which I have 
the honor of, being a member. 


-had accepted the reparations and the 


| upon Comrade de Brouckere of Bel- 





Al 


the International’s previous decisions 


English motion would upset things | 
harm the cause everywhere. 
was carried by 
a majority of the committee. There- 


gium resigned, but the resignation 
was not accepted. The eight-hour 
resolution was accepted unanimously 
by the Congress. 


o 


the population at large and indulg-; 
ing in beautiful dreams of Socialist 
future, close at hand though that 
future might be? Of course nét. 
It would be suicidal to a Socialist 
Party to follow a line of policy &f 
this nature. It is only Socialists of 
those cuuritries where movement 18, 
almost entirely a matter of aspira-: 
tion and poetic forecast where move. | 


| ment as a matter of concrete power | 


is negligible. These parties can af- 
ford to soar into pearly clouds of ' 
Socialist generalities. Communists , 
are enjoying this kind of emotional 
excursion, but Socialists of Ger- 
many, France, England, Sweden, 
Denmark, Czecho-Slovakia must 
forego that pleasure... Communists 
of Marseilles, by the way, held a 














ing the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor, composed of chosen repre- 


sentatives of Labor organizations in| deal of credit is’ due for its goo 


a number of American countries. | 
The American workers have thus! 
suecéeded in a task in which their 
signally failed, 
gaining the confidence of the South 
American people. The Pan-Ameri- | 
can Federation of Labor is a potent | 
factor for the preservation of peace | 
on the American continent. j 


“On the whole the struggles of | 
dangers of war are not as effective 


Europe, and that for two principal 


reasons — their abstention from 
working-class politics and _ their 
aloofness from the international 


Labor movement. The Labor move- 
ment of the United States stands 
practically alone in shunning direct 
political action and dividing its 
ferces in support of old parties. 
Abov@all, it is important that the 
great body of American workers be 
brought into closer contact with the 
economical struggles and pacific as- 
pirations of their fellow-workers on 
the other side of the Atlantic Ocean 
and that they acquire greater po- 
litical power and influence at home, 
for, after all, the most realistic hope 
of each of universal peace and in- 
ternational good will lies in the ad- 
vent of Socialist Labor Governments 
in the important countries of the 
world. . | 

“When England, France and Ger- 
many. will be simultaneously and 
permanently governed by Labor the 
peace of Europe will be largely as- 


| Socialist fold. These Jewish work- 
‘men, however, are part and parcel 








sured. If Labor would at the same 
time control the political destinies | 
of the United States, international | 
wars on a large scale would be ren- | 
dered impossible. 


“The present-day race between | 


war and peace is at the bottom only | 
one of the final phases of the age- | 
long struggle between competition | 
and cooperation, production for| 
profit and poduction for use, Capi- | 
talism and Socialism.” 

Hillquit wound up by calling the! 
attention of the delegates to the fact | 
that when war is knocking at the 
door of European countries things 
do not always work out as Socialists | 
expected them in times of peace, as | 
experience showed in 1914. Many'| 
of our expectations and, preachings, | 
expressions of international soli- | 
darity, and all our preparatory work | 
that was based on principles of So- | 
cialigm, wete smashed to pieces. He 
warned the comrades of Europe to | 
bear that fact in their minds. Re- 
ferring to America again, he pointed 
out ‘how the American Federation of 
Labor, unconnected as it is with the | 
international Socialist movement, | 
has yet done a great deal toward pre- 
venting war. He enumerated there- 
upon important instances where this 
was'the case. He spoke soberly and | 
interestingly of the American Fed-| 
eration of Labor, giving it credit | 
where credit was due. His last re-| 
marks were ar appeal to the Euro- | 
pean comrades to take more interest 
in the American Labor movement 
and to bring it within the interna- | 
tional working-class fold. The Eng- | 


lish delegate® interrupted the speech 
with their customary “Hear, hear,” | 
pe there was warm applause at the 
end. 





By LEO GLAESER 


MARSEILLES, Aug. 25. 

BRAHAM CAHAN, Editor of 

A the Jewish Forward, made a 
Speech at the opening of the 
session today. He was introduced 
by the venerable Socialist leader of 
Italy, the celebrated Turati, who 
was one of the two chairmen of the) 
day, the other being Abramovich, 
for Russia. 
Turati with 


introduced Cahan 


complimentary remarks as a promi- 


nent leader and builder of the move- 
ment in America. When Cahan 
mo-nted the great and beautifully 
decorated platform there was ap- 
plause from several delegations, par- 
ticularly the French, German and 
English. Speaking in vigorous, son- 
Orous tones, he said: 

“Comrades: I am here today to 
convey to this Congress a message 
from 300,000 organized Jewish work- ' 
ingmen in the United ‘States. It 
has been said, in a spirit of anti- 
Semitic sarcasm, that a Jew is a 
banker or a Terrorist Bolshevik. 
This is not altogether true, (Smiles 


j and laughter among delegates.) I 


am speaking in behalf of a vast num- 
ber of Jewish people who are neither 
ene nor the other, and I think it is 
enly fair to these 300,000 and the 
entire Jewish race to place this fact 







| Judische Gewerkschaften. 


great many of these_ Jewish workerf} Comrade Bracke, popular leader 


form units of the American Federa-| of the French Socialist Party, an- 


tion of Labor, of which Comrade! nounced, the 75th Birthday of the 
Hillquit spoke so truly yesterday. | vetera ussian Socialist, Paul Axel- 
As he explained, the American Fed-, rod. Then Abramowitz made a 
eration of Labor, to whom a great| powerful and stirring address, says 
d|ing, among other things: “Axelrod, 
work in many ways, is unfortu- | together with Plechanoff, gave their 
nately not yet ready to enter the | lives to the dissemination of Marx- 

| ism in Russia. They laid the foun- 
| dation of the whole Marxian move- 
of our movement in America, and if | ment in Russia, and yet the Commu- 
they have not joined formally the| nists, who boast of being holders of 
International it is because, as mem-| the Marxian theory, do not even al- 


' bers of the American Federation of | low any mention of Axelrod’s name 
| Labor, they are not in position to land instead of celebrating his birth- 


po- day vilify and throw mud at this 


detach themselves and join the 
but | founder of the Marxian movenient 


ade unions, 

many of them are } 
International by being members of | only. places where the birthday of 
the Socialist Party and many others | this venerable champion of Marxian 
are affiliated with this International | Socialist will be celebrated are the 
Congress in heart and soul. prisons of Russia, where the real 
“In the recent steel strike these -followers of the great teacher, Marx, 


workers contributed $200,000 to that | 27¢ languishing. They are being 

struggle. They are. contributing punished for living up to his prin- 

large sums to all struggles of unions ciples. 

and political campaigns in America 

and Europe. The Jewish Socialists | By. ABRAHAM CAHAN 

have a ,wonderful body, 90,000 ee 

strong, known as the Workmen’s MARSEILLES, Aug. 26. 

Circle, a body of mutual aid per-! ~ AM writing this cable in the 
morning. The full Congress ses- 
sion will begin this afternoon. 


meated with Socialist spirit and do- 
ing excellent work in varied direc- | 
tions. | Now committees are at work pre- 
“There are great bodies of Jewish | paring resolutions on various ques- 
workmen who do not happen to be! tions. The scenes in the committee 
affliated with the American Federa- | rooms are very interesting and char- 
tion of Labor, for reasons that I can-| acteristic of the earnestness of the 
not enter into here, such as the mar-| delegates and also of present situa- 
velous Amalgamated Clothing Work- tions in Europe, most of them un- 
ers of America, which should not be} known to Americans at the -present 
confused with the International Lad-; moment. 
ies’ Garment Workers’ Union, an- The hall of the Congress is lo- 
other great union of Jewish workers | cated some distance from the center 
affiliated with the American Feder-| of the town. A broad avenue, three 
ation of Labor. Then there are| miles in length, lined by beautiful 
scores of other Jewish unions. Most| Southern trees and studded by palm 
of these are grouped and known by | trees, leads ‘to a magnificent circular 
a German name borrowed from the| open space enlivened by more palms 
early German Socialists, Vereinigte | and statues. 
Jewish There is something almost weird 
in the poetic beauty and vastness 





conference or Congress, as they in- 
sisted on calling it. I had a report 
of it from a Communist who had 
attended. These are his words: 
here was a lot of fire, but. I 
must confess no substance.. Some 
of the older members of the Commu- 
nist Congress admit that congresses 
of that kind get nowhere. Of course, 
Communists spared no diatribe to 
vilify delegates of the Labor and 
Socialist International. It is per- 
fectly clear that most of the curs- 
ing and rhetoric of Communists 





workingmen in whose behalf I am 
speaking own a daily newspaper, the 
Jewish Daily Forward, whose cireu- 
lation is 250,000 and which owns a 
ten-story building in New York, a 
plant and building in’ Chicago, and 
has offices in many other cities of 
the. United Statés. About 50 -per 
cent of the paper’s very large profits 
are given away to help in strike and 
Socialist campaigns and other good 


of this panorama. A great sculp- 
tured fountain with a beautiful arti- 
ficial pond is directly in front of 
the vast exposition Building where 
the Congress holds sessions. Walk- 
ing up and down this avenue in twos, 
three or larger groups, some with 
arms around one another, whisper- 
ing, gesticulating, debating ex- 
citedly, are scores of delegates. They 


| working in their respective rooms. 


'than an eight-hour day for trades 


are discussing important questions 
about to come up at the Congress. 
It isn’t merely a matter of theory 
to them nor solely a source of ideal- 
The speech was translated into! istie emotions; it is a question of life 


French and German. It made quite | and death to Europe as a whole and 
a stir. | to each country in its own way. 

| In particular, speakers at the Con- 
have been| gress and committee meetings of 
1 ten refer to wounds left by the war 
The first committee to report was| 28 having been completely healed so 
one on the eight-hour day. | far as Socialist Parties are concerned 
resolution was brought in by Tom, i” their relationship toward one an- 
Shaw, Minister of Labor in Mac-/°ther. But these scars of catastro- 


Donald’s Cabinet, who is Chairman! Phic struggle are still raw, open 
of the Committee. ; wounds, exposéd and making them- 


In his introduc- | } , 
tory remarks, Shaw mentioned,! S¢ves felt economically in England, 
among other things, the fact that | 


| Germany, France, and almost every 
in the United States 48 per cent of | ther minor country. Now dele- 
the workers worked eight hours or, t@s are confronted with this seem- 
ss. In Europe the case is differ- | ing contradiction. In their Attitude 
ent, which makes the resolution | 25 International Socialists and So- 
clearer to American readers. ‘ cialist idealists they should appar- 
The resolution, reads as,follows: | @Mtly ignore those temporary woes 
“The Labor and Socialist Interna-| Of humanity which happen to mani- 
' fest themselves in each country in 

lits own peculiar way, and to think 





causes. I felt it was my duty to 
state these facts, although they are | 
pretty well known among comrades | 
of Europe.” (Applau§e.) 





Various committees 


tional demands a national eight-hour 
day, with free Saturday afterneéon . a, 
for all workers, and that by inspec- | solely of the generic problem of uni- 
tion, administration and Labor con-' Versa! purpose of bringing about the 
trol, the eight-hour day exist in ac- solution of all solutions to bleeding 
tual fact and not in theory. humanity, that solution which is 
“Tt demands no unjustified over-| Known as Socialism. But, on the 
time which nullifies laws already | Other hand, many of these comrades 
passed. The Congress demands less belong to parties who represent con- 
crete power in their countries. They 

have an effective voice in legislative 
bodies and they are daily faced with 


so unhealthy that eight hours is too 


long. It demands eight hours for all : 

such workers as commercial em-| the task of trying to solve these 

ployes, marine workers and agri- great questions of bread-and-butter 
and of life and death. Can they 


cultural workers, not at present cov- 
ered by laws. The Congress empha- 
sizes the importance of the great 
Powers, the United States, England 
and Germany, setting an example 
in adopting the eight-hour day. The 
Congress demands that every hour | 
the worker is required to be at the 
disposal of the employer shall be | 
calculated as an hour of work. The | 
Congress demands, the immediate | 
ratification by all nations pledged in | 
the Washington Convention of ‘the | 
Internationa! Labor Organizations to 
carry out the agreement to adopt | 
the eight-hour day without further 
delay.” | 
There was friction on the question 
reparations and 


afford to close their eyes to the im- 
mediate demands that are made upon 
them by the working class and by 
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of cancellation of | 
war debts, but that occurred inside | 
the committee of unemployment and | 
not in the Congress session. The | 
English delegation vigorously de-| 
manded on behalf of 1,500,000 un-’' 
employed and more for over four 
years the immediate cancellation of 
all reparations and war debts to help | 
put the world on its economic feet. | 
Belgian and French delegations ve-| 
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come from the very youngest ele- 
ment of Marseilles Communists. 
Their speeches were such a mean- 
ingless jumble of words that it was 
impossible to make sensé of what 
the speakers tried to say. French 
are emotional, and in the South, in 
towns like Marseilles, they are ex- 
tremely so. When a Marseilles 
Communist works himself into a 
frenzy it is hard to understand what 
he is talking about.” 

Delegates in the Labor and So¢ial- 
ist Congress are taking tasks very 
seriously, discusing every feature of 
the resolutions with utmost grarrity 
and concern. It is quite hot here, 
but the nearness of the Mediterran- 
ean Sea tempers sultry air as New 
York Bay never does in case of poor, 
sweltering New Yorkers in August. 

Still there is a good sprinkling of 
white linen Suits and shoes among 
the delegates, and to see these al- 
most dandified men gesticulating as 
if their very lives were at stake and 
sometimes all but shaking fists in 
each other’s faces makes appearance 
of seeming contradiction. 


2,000 Artificial Flower 
Workers On Strike 








Two thousand men and women, 
among them a good many young- 
sters, rebelled against the most.in- ¢ 
human conditions imposed on thém 
in the artificial flower and feather 
industry. 

A ‘call for a general strike, 
sent out by a comparatively small 
group of workers who have been 
organizing for about a year, brought 
out about 75 per cent of the workers 
in the industry. 

They are on strike. now for about 
two weeks and are continuing in 
good spirits ready to continue until 
| the employers grant them their mod- 
est requests. 

The average wage in the trade is 
| about $16 a. week, and 54 hours a 
| week is the rule. The union, which 
lis affiliated with the A. F. of L., is 
| demanding a 25 per cént increase, 
in wages, a 44-hour week and union 
recognition. 

Most of the shops are crippled 
| and some of the employers, repre- 
| senting their association, have al- 
| ready offered to grant all d.mands 
| except recognition of the union. But 
ithe workers refused to go back on 
|such terms. They know now that 
|if this first strike has made their 
employers offer these concessions 
that a permanent union will get them 
more eventually. They are deter- 
mined to stick by the union until 
this demand is also granted. Meet- 
| ings are held every day at the strike 
‘headquarters at Beethoven Hall, 
| where the workers are addressed by 
well-known men and women in the 
Labor movement. 
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| WILLIAM KARLIN, Lawyer 
Telephone 


| 291 Broadway Worth 8246-8247 
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| Evenings and Snndayx, 1436 Glover Street, 
| Bronx. Take Lexington Avenne Snbwas. Pel-} 
ham Ray Extension, to Zerega Avenne — 
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} 
UNION OFFICE SPACE TO LET 


| PEOPLE'S HOUSE—Two adjoining rooms) 

Particularly suitable for Labor union ex/- 
| ecutive offices, for rent. Also gingle Offici® 
|} Room available. Inspection tavited. iy 
| quire, People's House Manager, 7 East 1510 
Street, New York City. ‘ 
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Making Culture 
of Sport 











cost by demonstrating the possibility 

of the sporting spirit. We are the 
greatest sports on earth. Nothing pleases 
us more than to beat somebody or to see 
somebody beaten by our side. And because 
few of us are of the beating kind we attach 
ourselves to some world beater and thereby 
share part of his glory. This tendency also 
explains the popularity of national idols, as 
Babe Ruth and Jack Dempsey. These men 
are first class: beaters. By hanging on to 
their coat tails “we” usually win. There- 
fore, hurrah for our Babe, Jack and the 
home team. 

The rooters in bleachers and arena are iike the 
barnacles on vhe huiks of ships. They do not make 
the ship go and yet they share in the speed of the 
ship. 

I know nothing about the psychology of barnacles. 
But I have a hunch that they are speed fans. As 
the ocean greyhound plows through the waves I 
think I hear them yeil in microscopic voices: “Go 
to it, old socks; show ’em your heels; atta boy; beat 
7em to it.” As the steamer is warped in the dock, 
it seemc I hear exclamations of victory like: “We 
broke another record! don’t tell us we ain’t there. 
What did I tell. you! leave it to us; oh, boy! what 
a speed we made. Here comes Cold Molasses; thought 
she'‘could beat us.” 

Thus the achievements of the ship builders become 
the glory of the little barnacles and they flap their 
little. fins and wag their tails and clap their little 
clippers and squeak their little squeakers until they 
are sore and hoarse from joy. 

All of this, including barnacle fins, tails and 
voices, is speculation, of course. But not so the 
following incident. 

7 * * 7 * 

I was standing on a street in Springfield, Illinois. 
For a week or so there had been a strike of the 
laborers who laid the new streets. They had good 
grounds to strike. If I remember right, their wage 
was only forty cents per hour, and they demanded 
sixty. Here, then, was something that concerned 
the very existence of these men and their families. 

As I stood there a man approached me who had 
all the earmarks of a striking laborer. His uni- 
form of blue overalls was faded, patched and 
smeared with grease and clay. His breast heaved 
under deep excitement. His face was flushed and 
red as a beet. His horny, ham-like hands were 
doubled in angry fists. From his eyes spurted the 
fire of combat. 

Thinking @hat there had been a conflict between 
strikers and strike-breakers, I asked the walking 
voleano if there had been a fight. “Has there beeu 
a fight!” he heaved at me, “ah, boy! has there been 
a fight! And that fellow thought he could fight; 
came ¢lear over here to beat us and got knocked 
stiff in the second round.” 

Realizing that I had made a mistake somewhere, 
I inquired as to who was knocked stiff. 

“Man, where have you been all this time?” he 
came back coatemptuously; “who was knocked stiff? 
that lolly dolly Frenchman who thought he could 
beat us was knocked stiff, that’s what. Oh what u 
wallop Dempsey gave to that boy! that’s what. We 
keep the champion belt, that’s what.” 

A few days later the strike was lost and the men 
went back to their drudgery at the old scale of forty 
cents an hour—but we kept the belt. 

= ~ ™~ ~ . 

Well, what are we going to do about the sporting 
proclivities of our people? Utilize them for the 
promotion of culture—“that’s what.” The deep in- 
terest which the American masses and newspaper's 
have taken in the Dayton trial shows the way. By 
lifting science into the realm of national sport :t 
became popular overnight, didn’t it? 

Well, then, why not start a contest between some 
American and Irish Michael Angelo as to which can 
chisel out the biggest and best Moses in the shortest 
time? Why not have a contest between Irving Berlin 
and Oscar Straus as to who can turn out the imost 
popular melody in record time? Why not get one of 
our native Rembrandts to challenge some Italian 
Rafael ‘to beat him at painting Madonnas, with both 
arms tied behind the back? Why not get Judge 
Raulston and Clarence Darrow to pull off a sixty- 
four hour marathofi debate on Evolution, without 
eating or. sleeping? 

+ 


"T's Dayton Monkey trial earned all it 


~ x x 


If these events were as thoroughly advertised as 
prize fights, ball games and monkey trials; if they 
were held in the Harvard Stadium of the Yale Bowl 
(where they naturally belong), and if proper admis- 
sion was charged, they would be attended by hun- 
dréds of thousands of the very best people, and the 
millions of second-best not so good people could get 
their culture by watching the score board at home. 
Thus art, science and music would become as popular 
as dog fights in Arkansas, and before long we could 
beat the world in culture as we beat it in every other 
line. 

. - 7 7 * 

When I showed this marvelous scheme to my 
buddy, he allowed I should have it copyrighted and 
make millions out of it. But I’m not a forture 
hunter. Money means nothing to me. Give me 
ehough spirits to feed my spiritual life and I ask 
for nothing more. Let others wallow in the filthy 
lucre. For me the lofty heights where the gods of 
wisdom, art and beauty dwell. Besides, my geniu. 
belongs to my country. It’s all I have to give in 
return for my naturalization papers. So help your- 
self, kind friends, and if any of you should make 
his pile in whclesale culture as indicated in the 
above scheme, he has my blessing. I thank you. 





5 Adam Coaldigger. 
Henry Thoreau 
Thoreau’s answer to Emerson, who visited his 


frined in prison, there for refusal to pay what he 
thought to be an unjust tax, is an American classic. 
“Why are you here, Henry?” asked Emerson. “And 
why are you not here, Ralph?” was Thoreau’s reply. 
This apt reply is illustrative of Henry Thoreau, 
the man and the writer. A hard-headed Yankee, 
he held to his light as he knew it, insisting upon 
living his own life at all costs. What places such 
as “Walden” and “Cape Cod” smong the highest 
achievements of American literature is just this 
entirely personal experience, ihe expression of the 
finest ideals of individual freedom and individual 
responsibility to the community America has yet 
had to offer. 


HOW TO CURE WORLD UNREST ~ 
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° HENRY SNIFF HOUND 

Portland, Ore—Henry Sniff Hound, a leading cor- 
poration lawyer of the Northwest, says that he has 
made a thcyough | study of the movements in Europe 
against the existing governments. ..He says without 
hesitation that “they are all pernicious and unsound in 
principle.” Mr. Hound says further that “the intel- 
lectual, moral, and material force of the world should 
be exerted against the spreading of such. Communist 
doctrines as the abolition of the noble, dignified profes- 
sion of law.” “None of us will feel at ease if such 
doctrines prevail,” said the distinguished lawyer. 

















GILVIE and Doctrine of 
Land Improvements: Far 
keener but also more cautious 
‘in his practical suggestions 
‘an Spence was William Ogil- 
‘e, Professor of Humanity at 
Aberdeen University. Ogilvie 
declared that, by the operation 
of land monopoly, “the happi- 
ness of mankind had been for 
ages more invaded and re- 
strained than by all the tyran- 
ny of kings, the imposture of 
priests, afid the chicane of 
lawyers taken together, though 
these are supposed to be the 
greatest’ evils that afflict the 
societies of human kind.” 
From natural law he gained two 
maxims, the first, that every man 
had an equal share in land; the 
second, 
labor any position of the soil has 
been rendered more fertile, 





that fertility, or to the value of i:, 
and may transfer this right <o other 
men.” And “whoever enjoys any 


dustry or exertion of his own or of | 
his ancestors is a freebooter who has 
found means to cheat or rob the 
public. . . . The hereditary revenue 
of a great landlord. ... is a pre- 
mium given to idleness.” 





| pregnant with danger and evil,” 


-who created it. 





| moral. action. 





believed that “great changes, 
denly’ accomplished, were 
and 
| the immediate legislation suggested 
was of a mild nature. The iand 


| would be left in private possession, 


under his plan. but the rent would 
be determined by arbitrators. 

Thomas Paine Proposes Inherit- 
ance Tax: The third member of 
this school was Thomas Paine, who 
in his “Rights of Man” distinguished 
between land and its improvements. 
The land itself, he maintained, be- 
longed to the community. On the 
other hand, the improved value of 
the land belonged to the cultivator 
The community, as 
the owner of the land, must reclaim 
the ground rent in the shape of a 
10 per cent inheritance tax on es- 
tates, and divide the national fund 
thus obtained among the property- 
lessless to compensate them for the 
loss of their natural rights! For 
this proposal, he was accused by 
Spence in his “Rights of Infants” 
(1797) of selling the people’s birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. 

William Godwin and the Intellec- 
tuals: The doctrines of Spence, of 
Ogilvie, and jof Paine may have ap- 


“that every one, by whose | 


has the | 
right to the additional produce of | 


revenue not proportioned to such in- | 


| great as the intellectual. 
However, the Aberdeen professor | 
sud- | 
always. | 


British Poets. and Philosophers 


THE HISTORY OF SOCIALIST THOUGHT 
By HARRY W. LAIDLER, Ph.D. 








our needs. Government can be abol- 
ished “by equity and the common 
deliberations on general welfare, 
which is the law of reason.” 

Private Property Must Go: Gov- 
ernment, however, is not’ the 
only institution that must be abol- 
ished if justice is to reign. Private 
property must also be eliminated, 
for it develops an inequality which 
fosters vanity and depravity among 
the rich and a slave status and im- 
morality among the poor. It de- 
prives the worker of leisure to cul- 
tivate his mind, and leisure is the 
real wealth of the nation. Economic 
justice would work a rare transfor- 
mation: 

“If justice reigned a state of equali- 
ty would prevail. Labor would be- 
come light, as rather to assume the 
appearance of agreeable relaxation 
and gentle exercise. Every man 
would have a frugal, yet wholesome, 
| diet; every man would go forth to 
| that moderate exercise of his cor- 
poreal functions that would give 
hilarity to his spirits. None would 
| be made torpid with fatigue, but all 
| would have leisure to cultivate the 
| kindly and philanthropical affec- 
tions enc to let loose his faculties in 
| the search of intellectual improve- 
ments. How rapid would be the ad- 
vance of intellect, if all men were 
admitted into the field of knowledge! 
And the moral progress would be as 
The vices 
which are inseparately joined to the 
present system of property would 
inevitably expire in the presen‘ 





State of society where all shared | 


alike the bounties of Nature. . 
No man would be an enemy: of “his 
neighbor, for they would have no 
subject of contention, and, of con- 
sequence, philanthropy would as- 
sume the empire which reason as- 
gins Wer. 6 ss” 

Each According to His Needs: 
Godwin had no patience with the the- 
ory afterwards enunciated hy Saint 
Simon that each should be recom- 
pensed in accordance with his ca- 
pacity. It is not just, he held, that 
one should receive 100 times more 
than he needs, simply because he 
performs greater service. For ro 
one has a right to superfluities. If 
one has ten loaves of bread, and an- 
other has none, common justice de- 
mands that the hungry should ob- 
tain from the well-to-do enough to 
appease his hunger. He approved, 
on the other hand, the formula after- 
wards adopted by Louis Blanc, “To 
each acccrding to his needs.” God- 
win gave no outline of any future 
utopia. He advocated no close Com- 
munist society, but a community of 


But-to be young was very heaven! 
I had approached, like other youths, 


Of human nature from the golden 


And would have fought, even to the 


To meditate with ardor on the rule 
And management of nations, what 


And ought to be; and strove to learn 
Their power or weakness, wealth or 


Their happiness or misery,. depends 
Upon their laws and fashion of the 


lution began to raise doubts in his 
mind regarding the quick realization 
of liberty and equality, Godwin’s 
book came to teach him 
through all the frailities of the 
world, and with a resolute mastery 
+ «+s build 
liberty.” 











free individuals bent on the develop- 
ment of their. personality. He did 
not share the anxiety of Wallace 
regarding the overpopulation of the 
globe. Mind, he believed, was per- 
fectly capable of controlling matter 
in this respect. 

In his later editions, Godwin, 
doubly convinced by* the French 
Revolution of the futility of force, 
made it clear uhat he depended on 
reason and persuasion as the sole 
weapons to bring in the new order, 
He even approved of the repressive 
measures which Mr. Pitt has intro- 
duced against some of his followers 
accused of inciting to violence io at- 
tain their ends. 

The Poet’s Dream of Liberty: 
When Godwin’s “Enquiry Concern- 
ing Political Justice” first appeared 
in 1793, William Wordsworth, Sam- 
uel Taylor Coleridge, and Robert 
Southey were young men 23, 21 
and 19 years of age respectively. 

Wordsworth: Wordsworth had 
just returned from a trip to France, 
where he had,become acquainted 
with the French revolutionists and 
had been tempted to throw in_ his 
lot with the Brissotins. He felt that 
the travails of the time indicated 
moral rebirth of humanity, and 
hoped to see the establishment of 
utopia not on “some secret island, 
but in the very world, which is the 
world of all of us—the place where, 
in the end, we find our happiness or 
not at all.” Of the period he writes: 
“Bliss was, it in that dawn to be 

alive, 


the shield 
side, 
death, to attest 
The quality of the metal which I 
ee 
T began 
it is 
how far 
poverty, 


State.” 
And when the terror of the revo- 


“to look 


social upon personal 











pealed to certain elements among 





the masses, but in the fervid days 
of the French Revolution in the | 
latter part of the eighteenth cen- ; 
tury they left the radical intellectu- | 
als cold. These had read the flasn- | 
ing words of Rousseau anc of the | 
Encyclopaedists, and “nothing else | 
satisfied them than poiitical anarchy, | 
abolition of private property, abso- | ; 
lute reign of reason, universal ben- | 
evole:e and joyful devotion to social | 
duty and justice.” 

This need was supplied by Wil- 
liam Godwin, unfrocked preacher of 
journalistic turn of mind, who arose 
one rrorr:ng in 1793, after writing | 
his “Enquiry Concerning Political 
Justice,” to find himself famous. | 

Gedwin Attacks Government: 
Throughout, Godwin’s social .views 
were based on abstract theory. Man, 
he held, had no innate ideas cz cither 
a good or a bad naturé. He had but | 
the passive capacity to receive sen- | 
sations and the active capacity to 
reason. . Reason turned sensations 
into thoughts. On thought depended 
If the outside world 





| were based on justice, the impres- 
| sions received’ would be good, the 
| thoughts and motives would be good, 
and evil would be eliminated. Man 
| would thus steadily improve. But 
| Government, originating in force 
and violence, strengthens evil by de- 


| 
| | 
| fending institutions that are based | 
on injustice. It perpetuates inequeli- | 
| ties, and binds men 
|of authority. 
society ~is 
springs from our vices, society from 


with the chains 
Government is evil,! 
~ ' 

natural; Government 


The White Man’s Hari-Karti 


By EUGENE V. DEBS 


| OW the world seems to be drifting or rushing, as ob- 

H served by a watchful and thoughtful man known all 
over the world, is significant and important. 

in an interview given to a group of Far West newspaper men, 

Eugene V. Debs gave his impressions on the matter very clearly 


and interestingly, as follows: 


“With war, intolerance and the halting of its social growth the 
white civilization is fast committing hari-kari. 

“Every day’s paper is a chronicle of the crimes of civilization. 

“Two million men are out of work in America. 

“The lives of 2,000,000 children are being ground down in daily 


toil. 


“Our divorces almost equal our Rota, 
-_ 

“There are more soldiers under arms in Europe than ever before, 
and in the laboratories of every Christian nation men are at work 
devising new means of wholesale human slaughter. 
said, it has remained to Christians to develop massacre to a science. 
The only reason the world isn’t fighiing itself to sudden death is 
because it’s tired out from fighting. 

“The latest manifestation of our failing order is the Fundamental- | 
is dying and fundamentalism is its right- | 


ist movement. The K,K.K, 
ful heir. 
mentalism will be long and bitter. 


and growth. 


“Just as comfortable, 


Let none try to laugh this thing down. } 
What reaction is to polities funda- | 
mentalism is to theology, and their goal is the same—to halt progress 


Recently, 





As Mark Twain 





The war on funda- | 


well-fed and well-housed Babbitts want to 


shut the door on political change, these same Babbitts want to stop 


nental and spiritual growth—which is 


“Tf laws and repressions 


ve must admit that our civilization ts a failure. 
civilization perhaps, as per the old Biblical prophecy, w 
To me it makes no difference. 
We have never had any yet,” 


or yellow 
reconquer the world. 
tion, I welcome it. 


what Er 


‘olution means. 


are to take the places of proud morality 


What then? A brown 


| 

} 

cill | 

If it is eiviliza- | 





as men mainly, 
They are the standing army, 








From the Outside. 
Looking In ~ 


Bourgeois Bed Time Stories 














E WERE talking about “outsiders” 

in the Labor movement, Ben Stolberg, 

Tom Tippett, Paul Sifton and I. of 
course, Tom is no “outsider” in any sense of 
the word, he carrying a card in the Illinois 
Miners’ Union and having been at the face 
not so many years ago. But all of us at one 
time or another have experienced the un- 
pleasant sensation of being treated as “High- 
brows” and intellectuals when we have un- 
dertaken some job for Labor, and we were 
trying to get at the reason why and find out 
if it was entirely our fault that we were 
regarded as butter-in. 

- - * 7 * 


God knows, none of us has gotten rich from any 
work we have done to advance Labor’s cause. The 
average “Labor leader” could buy us all out with- 
out going into hock. It’s a joke to hear some pot- 
bellied, silk-shirted, Pullman-riding official rave 
along about the™‘graft” that is being dragged down 
by those who do research or publicity or make 
speeches for Labor. 

And those critics of “grafting intellectuals” know 
best how false are their charges, for they sign the 
measly checks that are unwillingly doled out eg the 
“outsiders.” 

Another frequent charge is that unless you are 
a manual worker you are on Labor’s side because 
you want to gain power or control over something 
or somebody. This is the purest essence of banana 
oil. One of the most promis’ ng educational efforts 
that I have encountered in the field of Labor was 
shot to pieces because the local leader feared that 
outsiders who had charge of the project were try- 
ing to get his job. ‘ 

* * ~ ~ 7 

Now so far as I am concerned, and this goes for 
my friends who are working for Labor despite the 
fact that they don’t go to their work in overalls, 
there isn’t a job in the Labor movement as today 
constituted that any of us would touch with a ten- 
foot pole. 

We can think of lots more interesting ways of 
spending our time than sitting around brass cuspi- 
dors in smoke-filled, hote] bed-rooms figuring out 
how to rig our opponents in the coming union elec- 
tions. 

This business of having to produce calloused 
palms and hump-toed boots before you are eligible 
to do anything for the Labor movement gives me a 
swift pain in the left ear. 

It brings to mind the story of Frank O'Malley 
on the old New York Sun in the days before that 
paper got Munseyized. 

O’Malley had been assigned to cover a public din- 
ner at the Waldorf. He had been working hard all 
day and arrived at the dinner more or less tattered 
and torn. The chairman of the dinner committee 
gave him the high hat at the door, saying, “My 
good man, don’t you have a dinner jacket?” “Sure,” 
said O’Malley, cheerfully, “but I don’t wear it when 
I’m on the job any more than I wear a fire helmet 
when I cover a fire.” 

If it is necessary to be hard-boiled in order to do 
legal or publicity or research work’for Labor, we 
can be as hard-boiled as anybody, spit on the floor 
and everything. But how is that going to help the 
general’ movement? 

* * * * - " 

No, boys and girls, we “outsiders” have made a 
lot of mistakes in our dealings with Labor, but the 
biggest one of all is this—we have been too gosh- 
darned humble. 

The Labor’ movement is not an isolated thing 
with a Chinese Wall about it. It isn’t a private 
fight; anyone can get in it, the more the merrier if 
they fight on the right side. 

For years we have compromised our principles 
and kept our mouths shut for the sake of the move- 
ment and run back and forth across the country 
at the behest of pig-eyed, rhinocerus-hided, bull- 
minded Laborites who have no more idea what the 
Labor movement is all about than they have about 
the heliocentric theory of the Universe. 

We have worked long hours at distasteful and 
often dangerous jobs for an amount that a walking 
delegate for the bricklayers wouldn’t so much as 
sneeze at, and for our reward we have been ridi- 
culed as “‘high-brows” by some fawnin# A. F. of L. 
editor who hasn’t been near a piece of honest work 
for Labor since. Hector was a sucking pup. 

I have seen “outsiders” freezing on picket-lines, 
holding forbidden meetings under the guns of cor- 
poration deputies, getting themselves ostracized by 
entire communities, while at the same time union 
organizers have been lolling about in hotels laugh- 
ing their heads off at those who take the Labor 
movement seriously. 

And I am getting sick of this attitude of certain 
leaders towards men and women whose boots they 
are not fit to shine. 

* * . ” * 

Tom Tippett uttered pretty near the last word 
on this subject when he said, “They speak about 
the Labor movement as though it were some sort 
of closed corporation. It’s just though you should 
say that no one except cancer sufferers should 
have anything to say about cancer.” 

Some day all of us exploited “outsiders” are go- 
ing to get together and compare notes. I think we 


will find that at that conference there will be more 


intimate knowledge of the Labor movement as a 


whole than is now possessed by any kosher officials, 
and that furthermore we have a darned sight better 
plan for making the movement move than the whole 
pack of the aforesaid. 


* - a * . 
Intellectuals of the World, Arise! You have noth- 
ing to lose but your change—and damned little of 
that. 


McAlister Coleman. 





“yass of men serve the State thus, not 
but as machines, with their bodies, 
and the militia, gaol- 


« Zee * 


ers, constables, posse comitatus, etc. In most cases 
there is no free excercise whatever of the judgment 
o1 of the moral sense; but they oo themselves on 
a level with wood and edith and stones; and wooden 


men can perhaps be manufactured that will serve 
the purpose as well 
commonly esteemed good citizens. ... 


such as these even 
A very few, 


are 


Yet 


as heroes, patriots, martyrs, reformers in the great 
sense, and men, serve the Stat with their consciences 
also, and so necessarily resist it for the most part; 


and they are commonly treated as enemies by it. 


—HENRY DAVID THOREAU. 
] 
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HE:.NEW LEADER has 
occasionally been favored 
by marked copies of the Truth 
Seeker in which a writer has 
beer taréful to call our atten- 
ion to a criticism of the So- 
Cjialist movement on the score 
of rationalism. In the issue of 
August 22 we are again fa- 
vored, witn a marked para- 
graph which we pass on to our 
readers: 

“Tf there are any followers of Karl 
Marx in the Socialist Party in New 
York; they must be greatly depressed 
by the sad spectacle of their candi- 
date for Mayor, Norman Thomas, 
occupying Christian pulpits. The 
Sécialist Party seems to have fallen 
down ‘spiritually’ as well as nu- 
merically.” 

This will afford us a little sermon 
directed to the bourgeois Ration- 








~ TO THE BOURGEOIS SCIENTIS 


A Féw Words of Advice to Rationalists 
Whose Policies Are Not Those of Socialism 





alists and pseudo-scientists. 
assumption is that the Socialist 
Party, as a Party representing the 
claims of the workers for emancipa- 
tion, should not nominate any man 
who has had or now has any con- 
nection with the Church. The other 
side of this proposition is that it 
should nominate only men and 


This is the point of view of a pub- 


tion.” 
alist is a safe man in all cases to 
represent the working class. 








The 


women who have not had such con- 
nections or do not have them now. 


lication that is supposed to be “sci- 
entific” and is opposed to “supersti- 
It assumes that the Ration- 


It ig- 
nores the fact that men like Spencer, 
Bradlaugh and Ingersoll, were sup- 


porters of the capitalist system that 
condemns millions of human beings 
to wage servitude and exploitation. 
They were bourgeois to the core just 
as many who write for the Truth 
Seeker are. ° 
Moreover, men of science all over 
the world, with some notable and 
honorable exceptions, are themselves 
stamped with bourgeois superstivions 
and prejudices when it comes to the 
social sciences. They regard the cap- 
italist form of society_«us eternal 
despite the. evidence of universal 
'change in history. American uni- 
versities are filled with this type of 





scientist. They are either cowed by | 
the alms given their institutions by | comrades in the struggle. We have! after dea 
the exploiters of Labor or afraid to; in our ranks churchmen and men 


enter the struggle against the ta- 
bgos and capitalist-inspired opinions 
that hold modern society in chains. 
Bourgeois science is as mutch the 
enemy of the working class as any 
Church that is influenced and whose 
policies are controlled by bankers, 
coal barons, stock brokers and the 
capitalist class in general. 

What we would have the Truth 
Seeker understand is that we are 
only interested in winning recruits 
for the claims of the working class, 
and whether those recruits come 
from the Church or from science or 
from any other quarter we dc not 
care. They are all welcomed as 














On The International 





CONFERENCE ON 
MOROCCO 


Favor Independence for Riffians 

At avconference in Paris on July 
28 by representatives of the British 
Labor party, the Socialist Party o 
France, and the Spanish Socialist 
Party on the Moroccan situation, it 
was decided to urge the interested 
Governments to move at once for 








the present Mayor. Reumann was 
a member of the Austrian Parlia- 
ment and also of the Federal Coun- 
cil. -When his bedy was given to 
the flames on Aug. 1 at the muni- 
cipal crematorium, the erection of 
which he had put through despite 


f| violent Clerical GoVernmental - 


position, more than 100,000 wor 
ing people mafched in the proces- 


sion. 
300,000 Members In Vienna 





peace by entering into direct ne- 
gotiations with Abd-El-Krim, the 
Riffian chief, and letting the public 
know just what was doing. . These 
negotiations should be based upon 
recognition of the independence of 
the Riff and the establishing by 
France and Spain of a border that 
would insure economic security for 
Abd-El-Krim and his people. All 
military operations should be halted 
during péace negotiations, and if 
the negotiators fail to agree the 
conflict -is to be put up to the 
League of Nations to which the Riff 
is to be.admitted after the signing 
of the treaty of peace. Among 
those attending the Paris confer- 
ence were Josiah Wedgwood, Leon 
Blum, Paul Faure, and Pierre! 
Renaudel. 


AUSTRIA 


Secialist Veteran Passes 
With the passing of Jakob Reu- 
mann, the first Socialist Mayor of 
Vienna, in his seyenty-second year, 


The popularity of the Socialist 
Administration of Vienna, as oor. 
pared with the Clerical control 6f. 
the rest of the country, is held 
meee responsible for the rapid 
growth of the dues-paying party 
membership during the last few 
months. In two of the twenty-one 
districts into which the city is di- 
vided the party membership has 
passed the 30,000-mark and the 
total for the city is more than 300,- 
000, out of a population of some 
1,900,000. These figures help show 
the insignificance of the recent 
Communist efforts to split the pow- 
erful Yipsel movement by seizing 
upon the expulsion of three Com- 
munist agitators who had been try- 
ing to build up “cells” under pre- 
text of working for the “Red Re- 
lief,” as an excuse for organizing 
a so-called League of Independent 
Socialist Youths in the vain hope of 
luring young Socialists away from 
the parent body. The Vienna Yip- 
sels are over 13,000 strong and 
their influence upon the 36,000 pu- 
pils in the continuation schools is so 











the Labor movement of Austria lost 
one of its most active and. beloved 
veterans. A genuine “Wiener 
Kind,” Comrade Reumann’s life- 
long work for the proletariat had | 
endeared him to the hearts of his 
fellow-workers of the entire nation. 
In 1869, when the Labor movement 
in Austria was faking shape, he 
swore fidelity to the red flag at a | 
mass demionstration, and throv,zh 
all the long years of agitation and 
persecution he never wavered in his 


strong that thus far the Clericals, 


been unable to elect a single mem- 
ber of the school councils. The 
Vienna organization of Socialist 


| physicians, having built up a strong 


unit in the capital and - some 
branches in the provinces, is now 
carrying on an active campaign for 
the purpose of extending its activi- 
ties to the whole republic. The So- 


Communists and Anti-Semites have |} 


Front 


cialist University Professors’ Club 
and Students’ League are also in- 
creasing their membership and in- 
fluence. 

Election Results Satisfactory — 

Recent Provincial elections in 
Upper Austria, District elections in 
Salzburg, and a District election in 
Mauer, near Vienna, have turned 
out satisfactorily from the Social- 
ist viewpoint, despite the desperate 
Jcampaigns waged by the reaction- 
aries, who went so far in Upper 
Austria as to drop their old differ- 
ences and combine in a bourgeois 
bloc. The Socialist popular vote in 
Upper Austria*was about 114,000, 
a loss of 9,000 compared with the 
last elections, but the bourgeois vote 
fe]] 23,000 to some 300,000. The 
Communists got 2,400 votes; the 
Anti-Semitic National Socialists 12,- 
1000, and the Independent Catholic 
| Workers 3,000. The new Diet is 
|made up of forty-four bourgeois 
members and _ sixteen Socialists, 
against fifty and twenty-two, re- 
spectively, in the old one. In the 
Salzburg elections the Socialists 
held nearly all their former seats in 
the district councils and more than 
made up for their few losses by 
capturing new positions. In Mauer 
the Socialist ponular vote rose to 
1,372 from 1,224 at the preceding 
elegtion on Nov. g0, 1924, while the 
total of the thre® reactionary bour- 
geois parties was 1,330, a net loss 
of 86. The Democratic Defense 
League polled: 108 votes. The So- 
cialists won twelve seats in the coun- 
cil, as did their bourgeois opponents. 

Czecho-Slovaks’ Cooperation 

Continued 

How the application of Socialist 
principles to the solution of racial 
minority problems makes for peace 
and harmony was illustrated at the 
third convention of the Czecho-Slo- 
vak Sofial Democratic Labor party 











“Workers of the World, Unite! You have nothing 
to lose but your chains end @ world to gain.” 


that their Socialist comrades in the 
big Austrian party were doing the 
right thing for the minoritiés and 
that continued cooperation on the 
political and economic fields was 
assured. Secretary Skrivan report- 
ed good progress in organization 
work and drew attention to the fact 
that the Party organ, Delnicke 
Listy, would celebrate its twenty- 
ninth anniversary as a daily paper 
this Fail. 





TURKEY 


Labor Party In Existence 

Although it has been repeatedly 
azserted in the European press that 
real Socialists and Communists in 
Turkey are as-scarce as snakes in 
Ireland, the advance of modern in- 
dustry in Kemal Pasha’s domain’ is 
apparently developing a Labor 
movement. Writing in the Social- 
ist Review, the scientific organ of 
the British Independent Labor 
party, Maurice Amer says that early 
this year the Turkish Labor party 
was formed, with several of the 


of no church, men and women of 
wide variety of beliefs regarding a 
future life, but all determined to 
make this life as happy for the hu- 
man race as it is possible for us to 
make it. 


struggle is not what they believe 
regarding a future life but whether 
they approve capitalist soetety as 
an acceptable social order. That 
test is applied to the Rationalist 
] and Methodist, Athiest and Catholic, 

Monist and Christian Scientist, Ma- 
terialist and Mormon. If he or she 
accepts capitalism, no matter what 
views person has regarding 
, we are opposed to them. 





| may have any opinion they wish 
| about other matters. 

Norman Thomas has enlisted in 
! the world struggle to abolish capital- 
ism; that is enough for us. If a Ra- 
tionalist desires to join—and we 
have them—that, too, is enough for 
us. We shall not set one Socialist 
to fighting another Socialist over 
views of a future life when both are 
needed to concentrate their energies 
for the struggle to wipe out the 
economic order which fills the world 
with ignorance, destitution, inse- 
curity and war. 

Bourgeois rationalism and science, 
we would have the Truth Seéker un- 
derstand, have no lure for us. Cen- 
turies after we are dead men and 
women will continue to dispute, as 
they have for many centuries, over 
a future life. Such discussions will 
never take a single child out of a 
factory hell or one tubercular girl 
from the clutches of a sweater. On 
the contrary, to the extent that the 
workers engage in this endless dis- 
pute will their attention be taken 





society and making this world a fit 
placé in which to live. 


An illustration drawn from Amer- 
ican history occurs to us here. 





Deputies in the. Turkish Parliament 
as memoers. and that it is publish- | 
ing a weekly, the Maslik, in Con- 
stantinople. In its manifesto to 
the Turkish workers the new party 
points out that under the present 
election laws the some 200,000 
mine, rail, street car, and port 
workers are not represented in the 
Chamber of Deputies and that con- 
sequently their interests are neg- 
lected. In the case of the miners, 
who: are dreadfully exploited. the! 
Government made a bluff of intro- 
ducing some protective legislation | 
two years ago, but thus far no such 
laws have been passed. Some few 
Turkish Labor unions have been or- | 
ganized, especially among the farm 
workers and the industrial workers | 





| in Austria recently held in Vienna. 
'Practically all the speakers agreed 


in Constantinople, but they lack a 
central body. 








allegiance. In 1898 Reumann was! 
one of the two Socialists sent by | 
the workers of Vienna to represent | 





them in the City Council, and when | 
thirty years later the revolution} 
gave equal rights to the proletariat | 
and the Socialists won a majority | 
in the Council] Reumann was the} 
lewical candidate for the mayoral- | 
ty.. During the terrible post-war 
reriod he ablely managed the af- 
fs of the Austrian capital, but! 
a 79ut two years ago, feeling his | 
s*reneth failine. he egy and was 
suceeeded by Comrade ar] Seitz, 
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Undertakers 
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Sixty Cups of the Finest 
Tea you ever tasted— 
for 10 cents. 


WHITE 
LILAC! 
TEA 


At Al) Grocers. 10¢ a Package 
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You wouldn't 


-:- THE NEGRO WORKER SINGS -:-| 





OME of the most interesting pages in a| Well, I got up on level, look as far’s I can 
collection of Negro songs pust published | Nuthin’ wus a-comin but a big captain. 

by the University of North Carolina are | 
' those giving a number of Negro work 


SONS. | 7 iooked on table: 


“The Grade Song,” which follows, is called | 


Negro workman and his relation to the boss. | 
In this song he epitomizes the events of the 


work camp and the day. It 
picture of the Negro workman 


* . * * 


Grade Song 


| Well, I tole my captain my feet wus cold; 
“Po’ water on fire, let wheelere voll!” 


Told my captain my han’s wus cold; 


“God damn yo’ hands, let the wheelers roll!” 


Well, captain, captain, you mus’ be 
Leaok at yo’ watch! 


| Well. captain, captain, how can it be? a 
| Whistles keep a-blowin’, you keep a-workin’ me: 


Well, captain, captain, you mus’ be blin’; | 
Keep a-hollerin’ at me, skinnere damn nigh flyin’. | 


See ain’t it quittin’ time? 


is an excellent 3 


Well, I went to my dinner at twelve o'clock; 





“Fohty-fo’s” was out. 


| one of the most typical of all Negro songs. Get up in mornin’ when ding-dong rings, 
| Here may he seen the humor and wit of the | Look at table—see same damn things. 


Oh, Captain Redman, he’s mighty damn mean, 
I think he come from New Orleans. 


; 
* * * * 


. ‘ 
What does it matter to the boss if hands and feet | 


are cold, or if laborers must work in the rain all day?! 
“On with the work,” is the only reply. 


blin’; 


* 


| Another favorite of the Negro workman, which re- 
veals worlds concerning the attitude of the Negro | 
toward the white man, mainly in the South, but which | 
| the white man seldom hears, follows: | 


Well, I hear mighty rumblin’ at water-trough; 


Well, it mus’ be my captain an’ water boss. 


Well, de captain an’ walker raise Cain all day; 


Well, captain take a stick, run walker 


Wasn't dat ter’ble time—so dey all did say— 


When cap’n toke hicl’ry stick an’ r 


Well, IT hear mighty rynmblin’ up in ad 


| Mus’ be my Lod go passin’ by. ~~ 


Well, déy malzin’ dem wheelers on de 


| Dey mos’ too heavy fer light-weight 


“Skinner, skinner, you know yo rule; 
Den go to de stable an’ curry yo’ mule. 


“Well, curry yo’ mule an’ rub yo’ hass, 


An’ leave yo’ trouble wid de stable b 


Well, it I had my weight in lime, 


I'd whip my captain till I went stone-blind. 


Well, captain, captain, didn’t you ea 
work me in rain all da 


, Well, you can’t do me like you do po 
| You take Shine’s money, but you can’t take 


| 
| Well, de boat's up de river qn’ dey won't come down; 
Well, I believe, on my soul, dat déy's water-boun’. 


Well, pay-day comes, and dey done pay off; 
I got mo’ money dan de walkin’ boss. 


away. 


un walker away? 


But the Negro also thinks his “captain” has gréat 

powers, and oftén boasts of hi: to other workers. How- | 
ever, the general tone of the song is one of complaint— 
complaint against the driving, driving of the boss that | 
makes of him little rore than a work-mule. 


= * 
* 4 
Ain't It Hard 
Ain't it hard, qin't it hard, 
Ain't it hard, to be a nigger, nigger, nigger? 
Ain't tt hard, ain't it hard? 
For you can’t git yo’ money when it’s due. 


| 


7 * + * 


~ 


To 


* ? 


Be a Nigger? 


Wall, it makes ne differerce, 
How you make out yo’ t?me; 


White man sho’ bring a 


@ sky; 


Nigger out behin’. 


Nigger an’ white man, 


Western plan; 


man. 


Nigger win de 


oss.” 


Playin’ seven-up; 


money— 


Skeered to pick ‘em up 


If a nigger git ’rested, 
An’ can't pay his fine, 

They sho’ send him out 
To the county gang. 


A nigger went to a white man, 


An’ asked 


him for work; 


White man told nigger, 


y¥ 
y? ' 


| Nigger got out o’ his shirt 
Ax went to work; 


* Shine; 
mine. 


When pay-day 


“Yes, git out 6° yo’ shirt. 


White man say he ain't work. ‘nuf 


If you work ail the week, 
! And you work all the time, 
White man sho’ to bring 
Nigger out behif’. 


” 


come, 


| Abolitionists, 


fp =22=---=~ssenass 


was overwhelmingly religious. 
South had very few scientists but 
its two leading scholars, Thomas 





| 
| 
Roderick Dew and Thomas Cooper, t 





Our test of those who enter the 


| lg a man or woman joins us in the} gS 
| struggle to abolish capitalism they | dell Phillips: 


from the problem of reorganizing | 


The } 
most uncompromising wing of the | 
the Garrison faction, | 
The | 














T ro 





worked/out a thorough social, eco- 
nomic, political and historical phi- 
losophy of slavery. They were the 
two -onspicuous scientific Ration- 
alists of the South, but that did not 
prevent them frem justifying an 
archaic system of, servitude in the 
name of science. 

The assumption that because a 
man is a modern Rationalist and 
scientist he is a safe and creditable 
representative of a movement for 
human liberation is infantile reason- 
ing. Nicholas Murray Butler is a 
thorough evolutionist, but his poli- 
tics belong to the aristocratic tradie 
tions of the Federalists. There is 
little doubt that he would have been 
ranged with Dew and Cooper had 
he lived in the South before the 
Civil War. According to the Truth 
Seeker dictum, if Butler was a can- 
didate for Mayor of New York City 
we Socialists should support him. 

Once and for ail we inform these 
gentlemen that our sole test in this 





struggle is the one applied by Wen- 
Are you for the slave 
or against him? If against the So- 
‘cialist movement and its aims, 
whether you be priest or scientist, 
minister or Rationalist, Christian or 








Athiest, we are against you. The 
workers of all faiths and no faiths 
constitute one exploited class, a 





class that has common claims and 
common interests, and the Socialist 
Party seeks to enlist them all for 
the common struggle. 

Moreover, since the Truth Seeker 
drags the name of Marx in; we may 
here remark that Marx never at any 
time said that the Socialist Parties 
in their political activities should 
confine their nominations to Ration- 
alists. Or-the other hand, there is 
little doubt that had any Socialist 
Party in his time ever suggested 
this he would have opposed it on 
the ground thai the class struggle 
is the fundamental consideration 
and not a division of the workers 
into Christians, Buddhists, Moham- 
medans, Rationalists, ete. 

Finally, we are able to take care 
of our own movement without the 








aid of bourgéois science of scien- 
tists. Many of them are just as 
superstitious about the perpetua- 
tion of capitalism as the most ignor- 
ant of those who have had little op- 
portunity to inform themselves. At 
the same time we welcome the enlist- 
ment of Rationalists as we.do all 
others in the Socialist movement, 
but when they do enlist they will 
accept comradeship with all other 
Socialists in the commgn struggle. 








See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Embler:. of 


The Milk Drivers’ Union 


Loca! 584, Ll. lb. of T. 
Office 

585 Rudsun st., City 

Local 584 meets 


on érd Thursday 

of the month at 
ASTORIA HALL 

62 East 4th St. 


Executive Boara 
meets on the 2nd and 
4th lhurgdays at the 
FORWARD BUILDING, (75 East 
roadway, Room 3%. 
Ff, J. STERBINSKY, Pres. & Bus, Agent. 
NATHAN LAUT, See'y-Treaa. 














WORKERS! 


Eat Only in Restaurants 
that Employ Union Workers! 


WAITERS & 


Waiiresses’ Union 
LOCAL 1 
162 East 23rd St. 
Tel. Gramercy 0858 


J. LASHER, 


Alwsys Look 
For This 
LABEL 












President. 
WM. LEHMAN, 


Séee'y-Treasurer. 








'Workingmen, When Buy- 
ing Your HATS 
Look for THIS LABEL 











J WILL FIND IT 
UNDER THE SWEATBAND 
United Hatters of N. A. 


Rm. 418 Bible House, N. Y. 
“AARTIN LAWLER, Secretary 
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BE CONSISTENT! 





Smoke UNION-MADE 


CIGARS 
DEMAND This LABEL 
bores a7 a 




















(f the Box does not have ‘his 
Label, the Cigars are 
NOT Union-Made. 


INSIST ON the 
=” UNION LABEL 





























This Label £ 


moral suppert. 


on the abeve Union Label. 





EAT YOUR BREAD WITH 
A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 





~~. on cr 
<@(REGISTERED) 
Never before have the Bakery Workers been more ® 
in danger of going back to slavery conditions. 


pleoyers are now making terrific onslaughts on their hard 
won gains after many years of struggle. 


Now, as never beforé, the Bakery Workers need your 
The best and only way that you can help is to insist 


EAT YOUR BREAD WITH A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 
and know that you are not doing so at the expense 
of Slavery to the BAKERY WORKERS. 


SSO L829 22 
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UNION 


DIRECTORY 





HERE’S YOUR UNION, WHEN IT MEETS, AND WHERE 
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The International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union 
3 West 16th Street, New York City 


Telephone Cheisea 2148 


a 


MORRIS SIGMAN, President 


ABRAHAM BAROFF. Secretary-Treasurez 





me 








The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 


Loca) Ne. 70; 1..L. G. W. U. 


Office 231 East 14th Street - - 


DAVID DUBINSKY, General Manager 


Telephone Lexington 4180 
EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 











ISTRICT 


tH Spite aie LADIES GARMENT WORKERS’ UNIO 
Office: a WEST 1 Telephone Chelsen 
e Council meets every 2nd and 4th Wednesday. 
The Board of Sane meet every ist and 3rd sretnentor. 
a. GREENBERG, lent. 8. LEFRKOVITS, 


2148 


Manager. 


MISCELLANEOUS TRADES OF GREATER NEW YORK 





& 








Onion Local 48, 1. L. G. W. U 
Office, 231 ©. 14th Street. 


Executive Board meets every Thursday at 
SECTION MEETINGS 

Downtown 281 E 14th St. ist & 3ra Friday at 6 P. M. 

h St. & S. Boulevard tet & 3rd Thurs. 8 P. M- 


7:30 P. M 


Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers 


Lezington 4540 





‘running through the schools of 











ee nocqenes-eme: = a 


Bronx-—E. 


B’klyn-—105 Montrose Ave. 


Belee nits ‘Lexiaaten Ave. ist & 
Jersey City—76 Montgomery 
SALVATORE 


3ré Saturday 32 A. 3 
NINFO,. Manager-Seoretary. 











SAMPLE MAKERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 8, L LG. W. 0. 
130 Egst 25th St. Madison Sa, 147. 


SXECUTIVE BOARD apts EVER* 
TUESDAY AT 6 P. 


D. ROBIN, that: etl 


q 

United Neckwear Makers’ Union 
LOCAL 11016, A. F. of L. 
7 @ast 15th St. Phone: a 7082 
Joint Executive Board meets every Tues 
day night at 7:30 o’clack. md “the office. 

LOUIS FELDHEIM, President 

ED. GOTTESMAN, ee ees. 
RGER, Manag 

Louls FUCHS. a “Agen, 








> 








Italian Dressmakers’ 
Caion, Loeal 89, L. L. G. W. U. 


AMiliated. with Joint Board Cloak and 
Dressmakers’ Union. Executive Rearé 
Meets Every Tuesday at the Office.8 Wes 

2ist Street. Telephone Trasa-Wathine. 


LUIGI ANTONINI, Secretary. 


WHITE GOODS 
WORKERS’ UNION 


Loca] 62 of IL. L. G. W. U. 
117 Second Avenne 
TELEPHONE ORCHARD 7106-7 


A. SNYDER, MOLLY LIFSHITZ, 
Manager Serretary 





By PROF. W. RASMUSSEN 


HE foremost works of the 
newer pedagogical litera- 
ture are “The Origin of Spe- 
cies” and “The Descent of 
Man.” Although Charies Dar- 
win did not write a word about 
education save a few remarks 
on his own experiences from 
his school days, his works about 
Evolution have founded the re- 
form movements which are 





today. 

The theory of Evolution, which 
was practically introduced into sci- 
ence by the works of Charles Dar- 
win, has been the motive which gave 
rise to the energetic study of the 
physical and mental evolution of the 
child, a study which rational peda- 
gogy in the future will make the 
basis of its researches. 

The great pedagogues before Dar- 
win did not study the child sys- 
tematically. Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, and all the other educa- 
tors, wrote and. worked mainly on 
the basis of their personal experi- 
ences. Their genius and sympathy 
made them natural observers and 
intuitive interpreters of children; in 
their works, especially in “Emile,” 
we find many interesting remarks 
about children, but a _ systematic 
study, a rational interpretation of 
their observations, was not put to 
use until the first edition of “The 
Origin of Species” and “The De- 
scent of Man” had been published 
and the discussion of the problem 
of Evolution had taken place. 


£ducation 


Not a Science 

After the publication of a number 
of short essays by Charles Darwin 
himself (“Mind,” 1877) and by H. 
Taine (“Revue _Philosophique,” 
1876), W. Preyer wrote the funda- 
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poured forth from the press. 


mental work of the new science, 
“Die Siecle des Kindes” (The “ind 
of the Child, 1881). In recent years 
a steady stream of books about the 
mental evolution of the child has 
Yet 
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Joint Executive Committee 
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VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 
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of America. 

Office: 175 East Broadway. 
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Wednesday evening. 

M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 

PETER MONAT, Manager. 
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(Professor Wilhelm Rasniusten, | teneht 
author, teacher, scientist, member 
of the Danish Labor Parliament, was 
recently appointed head of the State 
Teachers’ College of Denmark by the 
present Social-Democratic Minister 
of Education, Mrs. Nina Bang. Pro- 
fessor Rasmussen was born in 1869, 
was graduated from the Odense 
Gymnasium and admitted to the 
University in 1887. He took his 
master’s degree in Natural and 
Geographical Science. He advanced 
continually in his profession. In 
1919 he became Rector of Sundby 
Gymnasium and was appointed to 


THE NEWER EDUCATION 





new inventions themselves. In fact, 
the essential aim of the education 
of our day is to educate the poten- 
tial inventor in the practical as w 
as in the idealistic direction. 


Inventior.s 
Once Sinful 


teaching profession of Denmark par 
holds for life, by Minister Bang “% 
1924. Professor Rasmussen has 
been a Social Democrat all his life 
and has worked indefatigably in 
the party, especially for workers’ 
education. He has published 18 
books, the first group dealing with 
evolution, geography, biology, while 
the later books pertain to educa- 
tion; and particuarly noted are his 
books on Child Psychology, several 


things and the expression of new 
thoughts were considered sinful; 
what the fathers had accomplished 
: } aA was looked upon as the !ast word. 
of which are published by Knopf.! the eyes of mankind were turned 
Many of his books have been trans- ' backward to look for the true forms 
lated into French, German, English, } o¢ behavior. The golden age was in 
and of late into Russian. Next year | 4 luti 
he will publish another book on eel ae Ngee Agr Mogi 08 





his present position, which is the 
most responsible and honored in the 


1 ; has turned the eyes of mankind 
Child Psychology in the age group | towards the future. Progress ‘s of 
from 11 to 15 years.) moment when the world is unpoised. 





the scientists seem almost to be for- 
getting that education is not a sci- 
ence but an art. This art may, of 
course, as well as any other art, 
be developed further when based 
upon scientific investigations, but 
still—art always remains art. Edu- 
cation, especially education in school, 
is mainly dependent on the artistic 
skill of the educator. Why, then, 
study child psychology? 
the reader, while studying, acquires 
knowledge that will make him a 
more skilful observer of children 
and enable him to understand more 
clearly the causes of their behavior. 
There is a possibility that some 
time, when the nature of the child 
has become thoroughly well known 
through a long and intense study, 
we shall be able to sketch the rules 
for the future education, but at 
present the chief value of child study 
is the development of intelligent 
students of child nature. 


“The High Goal 

| Of Education” 
The high goal of education is to 
give to each child the opportunity 
for carrying on its personal devel- 
opment to the highest possible level, 
according to its inherited abilities. 
Individuals and societies can only 
evolve by the observance of both 
factors in the educational process. 











| As each society has goals of its own, 


education necessarily varies with 
different societies. 


cation has been and now is a process 
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FUR WORKERS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
the American Federation of Labor 


MORRIS KAUFMAN, General President. 
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The peoples and the countries that 


of adapting the children to the con-| are able neither to accept inven- 


Years ago the invention of new - 


Because | 


ditions of life. 
Thus, at a time when no inver- 
tions are made, education must pre- 


tions nor to invent for themselves 
remain poor and portionless. Such 
are the countries of Spain and Por- 





pare the children to think the com- 
mon thoughts and feel the common ! 
feelings. They are made conserva- 
tive owing to the preservation by | 
society of all kinds of forms, insti- | 
|tutions, and customs. Just now, 
however, we are living in an age of | 
; change. We had thought it impossi- 
| ble to fly, and the next day we be- 
held an American sailing through 





tugal; whereas the United States, 
‘Great Britain, France, “Germany, 
and the Scandinavian countries, 
lands of inventors and inventions, 
will be the pioneers of the future, 
‘and rich, if they do not squander 
their riches in world wars. * 

Thus the renewal of education is 
to arise from two conditions: first, 
that every educator, parent .0r 


a poem called “The Image of God,” 
and, although the authorities made 
an effort to prohibit its publication 
and distribution, thousands of copies 
But all times and | were printed on postcards and sold 
in all countries we notice that edu-/ all over Scotland. 


the air. Hence it becomes necessary 
to prepare the minds to meet these 
alterations to make them ready for 
the changed conditions, to enable 
them to take up and use these 
changes for their own good, and, 
where possible, to lead them to make 


“NEVER AGAIN” 


teacher, shall become a child psy- 
chologist, an interested observer of 
his own children or pupils; second, 
that education shall follow the lines 
of natural growth, and lead every 
child to a rational development of. 
the powers of its mind. 











| Poem and its Reading in the Trenches 


During the war, James C. Welsh 
(now a British Labor M. P.) wrote 


God,” tears being shed by most of 
those who listened to the verses. 
When night came, “Jock’’. and 
the German soldier crawled out 
into No Man’s Land, where they 
lay in the shelter of the darkness 
and discussed the situation. Each 
expressed himself freely, and both 


So great was the sale that the 
verses reached the soldiers in the 
trenches. Not only did they get into 
the hands of British Tommies, but 
even some of -the German soldiers 
secured copies, as the following in- 


realized that, instead of hating 
each other, they loved each other, 
and the question arose: “Why 
should we be trying to kill one 


another?” 


cident will show. 


and German trenches were quite 
close to each other, and when the 
soldiers used to shout across to one 
another, 
soldier shouted out: 
Jock?” 
The German again shouted, 
you listen to this?” and be began in 


They soon came to the conclusion 
that they were the victims of a dia- 
bolical plot, which was engineered 
by a few men in each of the coun- 
tries concerned, and that only when 
the workers in all lands understood 
each other better would war with 
all its horrors cease. 


During the time when the British 


one morning a German 
“Are you there, 
Jock replied that he was. 
“Will 








One of the eye-witnesses of that 
incident travelled many miles, the 


M. at Brooklyn Labor |, full round@voice, and in good | first, time he was home on furlough, 
ty ee inten be English, to recite ‘‘The Image of! to tell Mr. Welsh the story. 





“THE IMAGE OF GOD” 





I slaughtered a man, a Ri ier, 
In the wild, fight at Mons; 
I see yet his eyes of horror, 
I hear yet his cries and groans. 
We me: on the edre of the trenches, 
Where murder, in crimsen, rode, 
When swish went my blade te his stomach— 
I'd slaughtered the Image of God. 


We'd never in anger quarrelled. 
We never had met before; 
But someone had dreamt of conquest, 
And we had to buy it with gore. 
Perhaps e’d a wife and children, 
Through whose hopes and dreams he strod:, 
With the pride of a king in his empire, 
An heroic Image of God. 


And I asked myself the question, 
As I saw in his glazing eyes: 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
Till the sod I trod on eriesé 
“You made his wife a widow) 
Made desolute her abode. 
Your thrust made his children orphans— 
You slaughtered the Image of God.” 


The cold, cold stars keep blinking, 
And the winds make moaning sighs; 
Men worship me as hero, and laud me to the skies. 
But I keep on thinking dully, till my heart gets like a cléd, 
Of the thrust I made in the trenches 
That slaughtered the Image of God. 
JAMES C. WELSH. 
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The Truth About 
~EVOLUTION PLAINLY TOLD 


V. From the Soil Investigator’s Viewpoint 

















By JACOB G. LIPMAN 


WHO DR. LIPMAN IS: 

(Dr. Jacob G. Lipman, of Rutgers 
and the State University of New 
Jersey, is a specialist in the field of 
soil science. He received his bach- 
elor’s degree at Rutgers in 1894, his 
master’s degree at Cornell in 1900, 
and the degree of ‘Doctor of Philoso- 
phy: also. at Cornell in 1903. His 
alma mater gave him the honarary 
degree of Doctor of Science in 1923. 
He has been soil chemist and bacteri- 
ologist of the New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations since 
1901; Director of the Stations in 
1911, Dean of the College of Agri- 
culture, State University of New 
Jersey, since 1915. Since 1902 he has 
been a memher of the faculty of 
Rutgers. 

He is editor-in-chief of Soil Sci- 
ence, associate editor of the Journal 
or Agricultural Research, Interna- 
tionale Mitteilungen fur Bodenkunde 
and of Annales Sciences Agronom- 
iques. He is also editor of the Wiley 
Agricultural Series, and associate 
editor of the Pennsylvania Farmer. 

He -is ;a member of the National 
Research Council, the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science, the American Chemical So- 
ciety, the American Society of Bac- 
teriologists, the American Society of 
Agronomy, the American Academy of 
Science, the Washington Academy of 
Sciences, and of a number of other 
American scientific societies. He is 
President of the International So- 
ciety of Soil Science and correspond- 
ing. member of the Swedish Royal 
Society of Agriculture and Veterin- 
ary Medicine. 

He is the author of “Bacteria in 
Relation to Country Life,” and of 
more than 100 scientific and technical 
papers on soils, fertilizers, soil bac- 
teria and plant nutrition.) 





V. Organic Evolution: From 
the Point of View of the 
Soil Investigator. 


HE student of soils is 

obliged to consider the 
materials from which they are 
made. Those materials are rep- 
resented by rocks and -min- 
erals, and by the remains of 
plants, animals, insects, bac- 
teria, and other micro-organi- 
isms. The change of rocks 
into soils is a slow and gradual 
process. In the older geologi- 
cal ages the mantle of soil cov- 
ering the rocks was not, as 
thick as it is today. Going back far 
enough, we come to the time when 
the depth of soil was not great 
enough to support plants of any 
but very primitive forms. Like 
plants and animals, our soils had to 
pass through a long period of 
change to support the varied forms 
of life on the earth. A direct re- 
lation may be traced between soils, 
plants and animals in the evolution 
of organic life. 

Among the early forms of life 
there were. bacteria capable of de- 
veloping in a purely mineral me- 
dium. -Such forms are still found 
in the sea, in mineral springs, and 
in soils. Some of them can obtain 
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Nature and C 








of the Doctrine of Evolution 





By DR. WINTERTON C. CURTIS 


W eek: 


urrent Aspects 


to fashion more perfect forms of 
plant and animal life. 
of genetics, which deals with the 
principles of plant and animal 
breeding, is full of interest. It has 
ta its credit more perfect flowers, 
fruit of higher yielding qualities 
and better:flavor, fiber crops of su- 
perior fiber, sugar crops with a 
higher content of sugar, crops re- 
sistant to plant diseases, crops suit- 


mates, for sour soils and sweet soils, 
and, in general, for a wide range of 
soil and climate conditions. In the 
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by oxidizing hydrogen gas, methane 
(marsh gas), carbon monoxide, sul- 
phur, sulphuretted hydrogen, iron 
and oven carbon. In the primitive 
seas, and on rock surfaces, these 
simple forms of life prepared the 
way for the more highly organized 
beings. 

Some bacteria are able to manu- 
facture nitrogen compounds out of 
the simple nitrogen gas of the air. 
They thus supply material out of 
which the protoplasm of plant and 
animal colls is made. Other bac- 
teria convert the nitrogen of plant 
and animal substances into ammonia 
ahd nitrates. Mineral acids, like 
nitrous, nitric, sulphuric, and phos- 
pheric, are partly, if not entirely, 
the products of bacterial acitivity. 
Carbon dioxide is -generated in 
enormous quantities through the 
activities of micro-organisms. In 
the course of ages the by-products 
of microbial activity served to dis- 
solve enormous quantities of rock 
material, and this dissolved material 
started on its way to the sea. Sili- 
cates, phosphates, nitrates, sulphates 
and carbonates, went to supply the 
building stones for the bodies of 
marine organisms. 


Jersey Sand 
And Its Origin 

Some of the salts dissolved from 
the rocks utimately became the 
source of salt deposits, such as rock 
salt, gypsum, potash, salts, lime- 
stone, etc. Bacteria are thus recog- 
nized as the primary or secondary 
cause of extensive mineral deposits; 
in other words, as geological agents 
of importance. By way of example, 
mention may be made of the potash 
deposits of certain European coun- 
tries, estimated to be 20,000,000 
years old. The green sand forma- 
tion of New Jersey and states fur- 
ther south originatéd in the sea 
about 10,000,000 years ago. 

The phosphate deposits of Central 
Tennessee are derived form lime- 
stone rock 50,000,000 years old at 
the very lowest estimate. The ex- 
tensive deposits of coal represent 
the remains of ancient vegetation. 
We ate now burning coal derived 
from plants that grew at least 20,- 
000,000 years ago. The coal] de- 
posits contain nitrogen which today 
is the source of fertilizer. In mak- 
ing coke, illuminating gas, and other 
products from coal, a large part of 
the nitrogen is saved and converted 
into ammonia for refrigeration and 
fertilizer purposes. We know of 
extensive deposits of sulphur which 








the energy for their life processes 


originated millions of years ago 
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“Fhe New Leader-Mail Bag. 


Jobs Under Socialism 
Editor, The New Leader: 

Be patient while I ask, Why do 
Socialists tell us that working hours 
will be short under Socialism? 
This to me does not seem probable 
nor desirable as it would fasten the 
worker to his job for a long time. 
I see no reason why he should not 
work ten or twelve hours if he 
chose-to. His limit will be reached 
when he gets all he desires of what 
the workers produce Let them 
take care not to produce more of 
anything than is wanted. Their 
money and their products will bal- 
ance. When they have money 
enough for a long vacation, let 
them take it. I have been able to 
see this for more than ten years, 





but articles are constantly pub- 
lished that show that even the lead- | 
ers of Socialist thought have not 
conceived the idea. 


Cyrus Hotchkiss. 
Dinwiddie, Va. 


} 


certain that we un- 
correspondent, but 
labor 


We are no 
derstand ow 


that hours of can be de-! 


creased under a regime of collec- 
tive mastery of production and 
distribution for the good of all is 
certain. The enormous’ wastes 
that accompany capitalism, despite) 
its concentration and application 
of scientific managemert, will make 


it possible to make a marked reduc- | 


tion in the kours of labor. Then 
the unemployed and the part-time 
employed wi!. also be absorbed by! 


industry and make possible a 
further reduction. 
Just how short the hours of la- 


bor will be, of course, is a matter 
of conjecture, but with the sta-! 
bilization of industry every pro-| 
gressive invertion and methoc of 
saving labor time will tend to re- 
duce the hours of labor. In view of | 


this situation it would be absurd to 


jis fair, 


‘which makes it 


|is the exception, 


|bu: the yield 





not take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity for shorter hours and th s 
also give opportunity for leisure, 
recreation, ard the acquiremert of 
general « : which is 1 ~> « ] 
to great masses of men and wo- 
men. It would be a dreary pros- 
pect if the workers were to abolish 
all forms of exploitation of man by 
man and yet not bring with it a 
progressive reduction of the hours 
of labor, especially in the more la- 
borious occupations. 





and which today are used for in- 
dustrial and agricultural purposes. 
In a similar way, mention may be 
made of deposits of iron ore, gyp- 
sum, or limestone, in the formation 
of which bacteria played an impor- 
tant part. 


The. Carbon: ; 
Of an Egyptian King 

Today, like many millions of 
years ago, bacteria are busy creat- 
ing conditions necessary for the 
growth of plants and animals. Bac- 
teria are responsible for the circu- 
lation of carbon and nitrogen in 
Nature. The material of plant and 
animal bodies is used over and over 
again, and processes of decay must 
go on in order that the carbon, ni- 
trogen, sulphur phosphorus, lime, 
and other elements looked: up in the 
bodies of plants and animals, may 
be released for the development of 
countless generations of living 
things. It has been truly said that 
we may have in our bodies today 
the carbon, or the nitrogen, which 
were once in the bodies of the kings 
of Egypt or of living organisms of 
whose origin and history we know 
nothing. 

After the lowly bacteria and 
other microscopic forms of life had 
lived and produced _ extensive 
changes on land and in the sea, con- 
ditions became more favorable for 
the growth of plants. The primitive 
form of plant life gradually de- 
veloped’ into more perfect organ- 
isms, until the mosses, ferns, cycads 
gave way to flowering plants, per- 
haps 10,000,000 years ago at a very 
conservative estimate. In some way 
bacteria learned to establish a part- 
nership with some kind of plants, 
such as clover, alfalfa, soy beans, 
ete. These plants, together with 
the bacteria, are the important. fac- 
tors in our agriculture as regards 
the maintenance of a supply of ni- 
trogen in our soils. 


The Uses 
Of Genetics 


Thus plants had to develop both 
as.to quantity and quality in order 
that there might be sufficient food 
for the advancing forms of animal 
life. One may properly speak of 
the genesis and evolution of soil as 
one would speak of the genesis and 
evolution of plants and animals. 
Man has learned to use this knowl- 
edge to improve his condition, and 
in following the laws laid down by 
the Divine Creator he has been able 











NEW YORK SIGN WRITERS 


Union Lecal No. 230 

Office and Meeting Room 
366 M@&hth Avenue Phone Chelsea 9549 
Regular Meeting Every Monday. Ex- 
ecutive Board Meets Fridays at 8 p. m. 


GEO. B. HOVELL, JAS. CONLON, 
President Pa Agent 
4. 4. caesar, VAGLE, 


. Seeretary ‘Fin. Secretary 


% 











AMALGAMATED TEMPLE 


11-27 ARION PLACE 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Meeting Rooms and Mass Meetings for 
Organizations at Moderate Rates 





BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


949 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, 
Large and smal! hal! suitable for al! 





That Large Crop 

Editor, The New Leader: 
I see a goou many comments on | 
the heavy crop of wheat in the 
Northwest. If they announced aj 
heavy crop of straw there would ed 
something to it. The fact is, the 
heavier the straw the poorer the 
wheat, the red rust being so heavy | 
that the kernel is from No. 2 to}! 
No. 3, a very unusual thing The | 


| Straw is ripe, the chaff is ripe, but | 


the kernel is green and soft 
I have talked with hundreds of | 


|farmers and some from North Da-} 


kota. The general sentiment is | 
over half a crop of wheat. Rye the} 
same, Barley is a good crop. Oats| 
but on account of so much | 
oats shell out when | 


red rust the 
the binder reel} 


culling — when 
strikes them. 
Yet wheat fluctuates every deée,| 
clear that supply | 
and demand do not regulate the) 
market but speculation in the staff | 
of life does to rob both producer 
and consumer 
There may be some odd field 
that will yield a good crop, but it 
not the rule My 
own wheat looked heavy and Piorm 
is not there or any/| 
place that I have examined 


Sam. G. Wallace. 
Perham, fiinn. 


occasions an@ meetings at reasonable 
rentals, Stagg 3842, 





243-247 EAST 84th ST. 
Labor Temple *°* 1 yor 


Workmen's Educational Association 
Pree Lirary open from 1 to 10 p, m. 
Halis for Meetings. Entertainments and 
Balls. Telephone Lenox 1960 











same way, genetics has made it pos- 
sible for us to improve on the types 
of animals of economic importance 
in our farming industry. 

With these facts and interpreta- 
tions. of organic evolution left out, 
the agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations could not render 
effective service to our great agri- 
cutural industry. 





The system of today is funda- 
mentally unjust. The only question 


come will come in peace and sacri- 
fice or in revolution, struggle, and 
hatred.—Annie Besant, 








SUIT CASE, BAG AND PORT- 
FOLIO MAKERS’ UNION 


11 West 18th Street Chelsea 5427 
The Membership Committee and the Ex- 
ecutive Board meet every second and 
fourth Mondays of the month at the 
office, Regular first 
Thursday of the mo 

B. KWALWASSER, Mesinte 


int eed every 











N. Y. Wood Carvers 


and Modelers Association 
Regular Meetings Ist and 3rd Friday. 
Board of Officers Meet 2nd & 4th Friday 
243 East 84TH Strest, New Yore City 
Frank Walter, H. ee 4 
President 
A. roe; Wm. Dettelbad 
‘ice-Pres, Fip Secretary 
H. Vols, August Schrempf, 
Treasurer Business Agent 


> ° 


Secretary 


a. 








The story 


able for dry climates and wet cli-| qv 


is whether the change’ which must] 3 








HERE'S “YOUR UNION, WHEN IT MEETS, AND WHERE 


FNAL eI OT URN Cee he 21 Ree RIO TRE an aranr 





BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL 34 
Office: 239 EAST 84th STREET Telephone Lenox 4559 
Begolar Meetings Every Monday Evening in the Labor Temple 
- THOMAS CAHILL, President 


fHOMAS PORTER, Rec. Secretary EDWAED DUNN, Fin, Secretary 











BRICKLAYERS UNION 


Local No. 9 
Office & Bendanastere. Brooklyn Laber Lycenm, 949 Willeveher am of no eett Ghee: 
ce open daily except Mondays from 9 A. M. 
Tuesday bvenene. 
HARLES PFLAUM, Fin. Sec’y. 
JOHN TIMMINS, Treasurer, 
ANDREW STREIT. Bus. Agent. ‘ 


eg = meetings every 
WILLIAM WEN GERT. P esident. Cc 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President. 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec’y, 














\United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 
MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 East 166th St. 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 161ST 8ST, Telephone Melrose 5674. 


THOMAS DALTON, President. CHAS, H, BAUSHER, Bus. Agent. 
HARRY P. EILERT. Fin. See’y. JOHN CLARK, Rec. See’y. . 


Ms 
- 
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UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL 385 


67-69 Lexington Avenue. Madison Square 5197, 
Regular env. J. CAST and 4th —_—? of the month. 


TELLI. Presiden 
MICHAEL CURTIN, Vice-Pres. 


WILL TAM GARDNER, Bee. Secretary 
N. VILLACCI, Bus, Agent. CHARLES FIESELER. . Secretary 





“- 
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United Brotherhood of 


Carpenters & Joiners of America 


Local Union 366 4215 3rd Ave., corner Tremont Ave, 
Regular meetings every Monday evening 

Walter Anderson, President Bert Post, Rec, Seeretary James Duignan, Fin, Sec’y 

Vietor Sanit, Vice President Joseph Vanderpool, Treas. Chas Nobis, Business Agent 

Board of Trustera—Jos. Hess, Louis Schmidt, E. Glew 











UNITED BROTHERHOOD. OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America, 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 
Headquarters in the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenue, 
Brooklyn Labor Lyecum. Telephone Stage 5414. Office hours, every @ay 
Regular meetings every Monday eveninz. 
SYDNEY PEARCE, HENRY COOK, 


Office: 
except Thursday. 


JOHN HALKETT 





President. Rec. Secretary. Treasurer. 
FRANK HOFFMAN, JOHN THALER, CHARLES FRIED 
Vice-President. Fin, Secretary. Business Agent. ‘b 








DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 1456, UNITED BROTHERHOOD Of CARPENTERS & JOINERS 


OF AMERICA, 
67-69 Lexington Avenue. ee. Sesare 4992. 
Regular meetings every 2nd and 4th Mon 
CHARLES JOHNSON, Jr., President 
Michael Erikson, Vice-Pres, Ed. M. Olsen, Fin’! Sec. Ludwig Benson 
Christopher Gnlbrandsen Charles Jchnson, Sr. Ray Clar 


Recording Secretary Treasurer Business Agents , 
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United Hebrew Trades 


175 EAST BROADWAY 


Meet Ist and 3@ Monday, 8 P. M. Execu- 
tive Board, Every Saturday, 12 Noon. 


M, ABRAMSON. Chairman 
M. GOLDOWSKY, Vice-Chairman 
M. FEINSTONE, Secretary-Treasurer 


a 
- 














PAINTERS’ UNION 


LOCAL 892 
Office and Headquarters: 216 E. 69th St. 
Tel. Regent 2625 
Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening 
David Comenes. Clarence Barnes, 
President Rec. Secretary 
Peter Goldie, ad. 4. Co 
Vice- President Fin. Secretary 
* 


» i 











COMPRESSED AIR AND FOUNDATION WORKERS 


UNION, Local 63, 1. H. ©. & C. L. of A. 
)ffice, 12 St. Marks Place. 9 A. M. to 4 P. M, Daily except Wednesday, closed all day. 
DRY DOCK 606 
Meetings every ist and 3rd. + eappet 
MES +p Presiden 
PETER an an OHN MePARTLAN 
Rec. Secretary Fin, Secretary 


—— 


JOSEPH MORAN 


DANIEL 
Bus, Agent 


HUNT 
Vice-Pres. 











PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


Office, 4 West 125th St. Phone Harlem 6432. 
Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening. The Executive Board Meets Every writer 
Evening at THE pees bic a 24y “EAST 84TH STREET, NEW YORK C 
MICHAEL 'OLLERAN, President and Bnainess Agent. 
J. 3. O'CONNELL, Seiten. Business Agents: 
THOMAS SHERIDAN, Fin. Sec’y JOHN LEAVY JOHN DOOLEY 


MICHAEL GALLAGHER. Ree, Seec’y, JOSEPH LeMONTE 











ij WAITERS’ UNION 
& Allied CAFETERIA WORKERS 


Local 219, H. & &.E.1.A. & B,I.L. of A, 
Office & Headquarters 170 E, 80 @t., N.Y. 
LENOX 1874 

Regular meetings every Tuesday, 3 P. M. 
Meyer Schachter, Chas. S. Lowy 
President Bus. Agent. & Sec. 





Upholsterers’ Union, Local No. 76 


Office 35 East 2nd St. Phone (Orchard 3283 
Meets Every 2d and 4th Wednesday, Beethoven Hall, 210 East 5th St., 6:30 Sharp 
RALPH LEVY, President 
H. VALENTINE, Vice-President HERMAN AI PERT, Sec’y-Treasurer 

PIERCE H. DEBAMER, Bus. Agent S. BLOOM, Rec. Secretary 
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PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51! 


Headquarters 366 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Telephone Longacre 5629 
Day Room Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 6 p. mw 


JOHN W. SMITH, FRED GAA, 

President Fin. Secretary 

M. McDONALD, G, F. BREHEN, 
Vice-President Rec, Secretary 


Regular Meetings Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


MEETING HALL TO RENT 
FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATER- 
NAL SOCIETIES. Seating Capacity 350. 
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iGerman Painters’ Union! 


LOOAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
ERS DECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 
Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev’'g. 
at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th St 
BRUNO WAGNER, Svgetpeat. 
CHAS, KOENIG, Rec, Sec’y 














HEBREW 
BUTCHERS UNION 


175 E. B'way. Orchard 5259 
Meet every ist & 3rd Tuesday 


AL. GRABAL, President 














restay KE 

ARDENS, 33 gE, 

Irving Heidem: aD, 

President Vice 

E, J. Snyder, S. Matlin 

Rec, Secretary Fin. Secretary 
Joseph Rashbaum, Treasurer 


lieth “st. 
Meyer Cohen 
President 














é i. KORN 8. JACOBI, 
anager. Seey. 
& x 
p , + % & 
aperhangers’ Unio | \§ 1 iron Werk 
bre ogee tructural Iron Workers 
" Brotherhood of UNION. Lorn! 261 Brooklyn 
Painters, Decorators and hag Offic Telephone 
ary Wedr o71 Pa fle Street Cumberland 0189 


wen Dal ty from 7:30 A. M. to §:30 PM 





Meetings Evers Wednesday, at 8 P M., 

at Columbus Halli State and Court Ste 

Charles MeDonnell FE. R. Calvert, 
resident Sec'y-Repre. 
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Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Counci] No. 9, New York City. 


Affllated with the American Federation of Labor and 
National Building Trades Council 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 


Office, 166 East 56th Street. 
Telephone Plaza—4100-5416. PHILIP ZAUSNER, Secretary. 
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PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261! 


Telephone: 
62 mest “yee Street Lehigh 3141 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the Office, 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104th Street. 


ISADORE SILVERMAN, 4. HENNENFIELD, 
Financial Secretary Recording Treasurer 














Phone Watkins 9188 


N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. 


Offices and Headquarters, 24 W.16 St.,N.Y. 


Meets Every 3rd Sunday of Every Month at 
SHIELD’S HALL, 67 SMITH ST., BROOKLYN. 


LEON H. ROUSE 
President 
John Sullivan 

Vice-President 

Jobn 8S. O'Connell 
Secretary-Treas. 
Theodore F. Dongtas 
Organizer 











JOUR NEYMEN PLUMB ERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


or — County, New York, 
Office and Headquarters, 250 Jackson Rb age —— Island City. 
Regular meetings “every Wednesday, at P. M. 
hes AFL “s McGRATH, President. 
LiAM POTA, Financial Seeretary. 
Ww if. AM ME HRTENS, Recording Secretary. 
CHARLES Me ADAMS and GEORGE FIL. ANAGAN Business Agents. j 
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U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


UNION No. 463. 








LOCAL of NEW YOR CITY 
Office 2083 Fifth Avenue. Phone: —— 4878. 
Regular meetings every Wednesday, at 8 p. m., at 243 Enust 84th Street 
wt ATTHEW 4. MORAN. President. JOHN WALSH, Vice-President. 


General-Secretary. TIMOTHY HOPKINS. Secretary. 
Business A 


Bu ents: 
DAVID HOLBORN, JOUN HASSETT, PAT DREW. 


®RED DEIGAN, 
GEORGE MEANY 






































freocen _— = = oe ae x 2 
I Amalgamated Lithographers ' ! International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
of America, New York Local No. 1 rege ~ ' i . * 
3. 2 : WAT kins 77 ; 

| Omice: AMALITHONE BLDG. 208 WEST 14th SF... rhene: waraime 776 4/1 = Sulnhite & Paper Mill Workers 
i ap ANG TUN HAL. He Deane. ‘train i ] Affiliated with the American Federation of labor 
| worn —.. Pres. xe “ew * See'y beni — See’y ran ee ' {JOHN P. BURKE, President-Seeretary, 163 Brondway. Fort Edward, New Tork. 
“ —_ | ee 
< ° ° ; > oy at & 
i . . 
| N. Y. Printing Pressmen’s Union | ! U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 
' Local 51, International Printing Pressmen’s & Assistants’ Union i LOCAL Ne. 1, BROOKLYN. NEW YORK. 
! Office: 22 WEST 16TH STREET Phone: CHE tsea 10262-10263 i { Re win ain yoy ee mea evening. at 182 Clerinont” Avenue,” Brookire 

» 7 via eeting every 0 ay Y a . 
j  PuILIP USTADTER, Preset EATRICE 2. LONCM, Yroe-Prectaesg-  f{§ ____ Sverative Moapd mets, every, Eridey covaing, of the Ofiee 

} un”. Sicerne SFAEHRICLB €. UIEACH, e - @ 

j Edward Neways, John E. Donnelly, Chas. T. Stewart, Wm, Anothons, ! r THOMAS F, OATES CuArLes L. PETERSON, 
BY Seo’y-Treas. Rec. Sec’y Bus. Agent Sot.-at-Arms é 'é President. Secretary- Treasurer. m4 
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Christianity’s 
Beginnings 


—< 








A Review by NORMAN THOMAS 


FOUNDATIONS OF CHRISTIANI- 
TY. By Karl Kautsky. New York: 
International Publishers. $4. 


HE International Publishers 
have rendéred a real service in 
giving us this admirable trans- 
lation of Kautsky’s book in so attrac- 
tive a form. The unnamed trans- 
lator has eombined with the author 
to make a work of prodigious learr® 
ing at once readable and interesting. 

The book is by itself a liberal 
education in what can be done by 
an intelligent application of the 
econbdmic interpretation of history to 
the gréat events of the past. Kaut- 
sky gives almost half of his book 
to an examination of Roman society 
in the Imperial. period and to the 
history of the Jews preceding the 
rise of Christianity, And a magnifi- 
cent job he has made of it. Against 
this background he traces the begin- 
‘nings of the Christian Church from 
its early proletarian character to its 
development as a powerful hierachi- 
cal organization, the mainstay of 
the established order. 

It would be presumptuous to criti- 
cize this book except against the 
background of such careful research 
at Kautsky himself has given to the 
subject. At most points his inter- 
prétations carry. conviction. 


much easier it is to explain the past 
by some such theory as the material- 
ist conception of history than to 
forécast the future. Just why, for 


beén so extraordinary as contrasted 
with other tribal groups with a not 
dissimilar environment? Why did 


I am} 
always reminded by such books how | 





A Review by PAUL F. SIFTON 





—_———~ 


The Dial Press. $2. 


pages of smoosh. 


ternal organizations, 


tween book covers? 


I suggest 

this book and a boxful of others 
dealing with crooks as material for’ 
some bright youngster looking for 


is it that these goody-goody stories 
of alleged bad men, boys and wim- 
men find buyers? Is it part of man’s 
growing consciousness that, individ. | 
ually, he amounts to about as much | 
as a louse in a Third avenue flop-| fourteen an American girl asks him} and recommend a story of sane out-| me on through the night to a won- 
house in the profit scheme of things? | to hook up her dress; he kisses her | laws, strong mentally and physically, | derful and mysterious destiny.” In- 
Is it because “bourgeois morality,” | bare back, and therefore is kind to} but tripe hashed with underdone} deed, if 
enforced by Rotarians, churches, fra- | women doughnuts, spoiled caviar and served; story be fo keep the reader guessing 
credit men,/| career. 


feeding on the 


—_—_ — | crime stuff sold daily for three} an-account of the tissue degeneration | 
WO hundred and fifty-four} cents, you will gag before the book} of a cancer victim. If the Story is 
| faked, Lincoln MacVeagh should be | 

Netley Lucas may have been a real | ashamed of himself for wasting good! than a.mystery story, that we feel 
person, but Dearden has done his | paper, type and boards. | : 
damnedest to make his story read} 


is half read. 





Lucas. 


boy of “good breeding.” 


‘ throughout his 


crooked 
During the war he imper- 
savings banks and employers, drives | sonates a British naval officer, a sol- 
men to vicarious flouting of laws be- | dier, a seaman, a young lord, steals 
ears, diamonds, money, clothes, beats 


Sick Man or Crook? — , 


The old stickum, “Be sure your 
~sins will find you out,” coats nearly 
; | all the recent crook books, but this 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A| book, written by a hack for British 

CROOK. By R. L. Dearden, from | consumption, is so heavily smeared 
material evpplied by Netley Lucas; , with “I know I done wrong” glucose 
Lincoln MacWeagh. New York: | that, unless your appetite grows by} erly, and his history should no more 
straightforward! be dished up for light reading than 


time in sé¢veral prisons, and through 
out bleats about his conscience. 
If h 


with molasses—no, thank you! 


is one of the few enjoyable books 
of recent years. 


his way to America and back, does” 


is story is true, Lucas was! : u 
a sick boy whose case the British! THE RECTOR OF MALISEET. \closing events well in advance. Thus c 


authorities failed to diagnose prop- 


This vogue of true stories about! Certainly no skilled writer of such 
an A. or Ph.D. in psychology. Why | like cheap fiction, Eustace Jervis,| crooks, who are always either vic: | tales would begin with so studied 
former chaplain in six of His Maj-| tims of the polite anarchy of our; an atmosphere of eerie bogie fear, 
esty’s Prisons, swears that he knew | times or of mental and physical dis- 
The story is # nasty-nice! ease, is essentially the same as the 
history of the decline and fall of a| mediaeval custom of getting fun out; that “was not an engine at all, but 


At about/ of the village idiot. I can enjoy 


Charles J. Finger’s “Bushrangers” 








A New Novelist 4 


A Review by WILLIAM LEA i 
















| By Leslie Reid. E. P. Dutton.|the story becomes rather a tem- 
| New York: $2.00. est in a teapot, a vast stirring be- 
— cause a man over-impressionable 
HE_ blurbs on its jacket so em- | after an illness fell in love with the 
phasize the idea that “The| daughter of a mahiac who. jumped 
Rector of Maliseet” is more | Off a precipice to meet God... 
The one alluring mystery, as ,to ‘ 
the contents’ of the hidden cham- - s 
ber where the ascetic rector in- ' 4 
dulges his sensual fancies, is never 
cleared away, even though the nar- 
rator had the unexplained and inex- 
mplicable bad taste to convey the 
dead rector to this sinful haunt in- Be 
stead of to the study or the church. a 
The claim made for the book be- : 
yond its mystery is that. it is, as 
the Glasgow Citizen puts it, “a 
piece of sheer beautiful writing.” 
till the very end, then to have him} We shou!d rather say “near-beauti- 
i ful’; the attempt at fine writing is 
{too obvious and spoils any seund 
effect.. Conan Doyle rouses. more 
apprehension in his readers; Arthur . 











‘inclined to claim that it is” less. 



















| with the hero the only passenger in 
| a train perhaps pulled by something 


some unthinkable being dragging 





e technic of a mystery 


; recognize that the conclusfon was'in- 
; evitable, this book is no mystery at 
( all, for the reader san foretell the 








FERDINAND LASSALLE. 
nard G. Richards Co. 


ORRIS HILLQUIT’S 
able 


and romantic Socialist 





Christianity rather than Mithrasim 


Roman Empire? I doubt if Kautsky 
has answered these questions, but 
I am quite sure that the value of | 


answer. 


book, to my mind, is connected with 
his portrait of Jesus. Granting what 
Kautsky says about the weakness of 
our sources of knowledge, I think 
the character of Jesus of Nazareth 
possesses a real personality \quite 
beyond the power of the early 
Christian community to create out 
of a Jewish rebel chief of whom 
practically nothing can be known. 
Kautsky argues that the original 
Jesus, if He lived at all, was a rebel 
who used violence and that the paci- 
fist toachings of Jesus were the ad-| 
dition of Christians who wished to| 
make their new religion palatable to 
the Roman authorities. That is, not 
an interpretation, I think, which can 
be supported by a careful examina- 
tion of the Gospels or by a con- | 
sideration of psychological proba-j 
bilities. Jesus was in a very real! 
sense a rebel, but like Ghandhi, to- | 
day, he was a rebel who disbelieved | 
in the usual forms of violence. ,This | 
non-violent sort of rebellion cost him 
followérs while he lived and was 
speedily rejected by official Chris- 
tianity after his death. Professor 
Kirsopp. Lake, one of the most bril- 
liant and critical of modern students | 
of the New Testament, concedes | 
Jesus’ pacifism, though he counts it | 
a weakness rather than a strength. | 
I think Lake is here nearer the truth | 
than Kautsky. } 
All this, however, has relatively 
little to do with the soundness of |} 
most of Kautsky’s interpretations 
and their value to intelligent stu- 
dents of social movements. There is 
a sentimental Modernism which, no 
less than Fundamentalism, needs the 
tonic of this searching examination 
of the origins of the religion which 
for both weal and.woe has played 
so large a part in the history of 
human affairs. To the laboring class 
Kautsky has given real help in mak- | 
ing “the study of past, far from/| 
being a mere antiquarian hobby, a 
mighty weapon in the struggle of 
the present, with the purpose of 
achieving’ a better future.” 














Raincoat Makers 
Win Their Demands 


The Waterproof Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, Local 20, I. L. G. W. U., | 
have renewed their agreement with | 
the employers retaining tReir con- 
ditions and gaining a number of 
minor improvements. 

The Rainfoil Coat Company of 168 
Fifth avenue refused to renew its 
agreement. This firm attempted to 
have its work done in the contract 
shop of Forman and Kriegsman of 
34 East 10th street. 
an agreement with the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers. When it 
was discovered that this contractor 
was doing the scab work, A. Wein- 
gart, Secretary of the Raincoat Mak- 
ers’ Union appealed to the Amalga- 
mated with the result that this work 
was stopped. 

We aré very grateful to the Amal- 
gamated for helping us in this fight 
and especially do we appreciate the | 
splendid cooperation shown us on thé 
part of Mr. Joseph Gold, Joint Board, 
and Mr. H. Hollander, manager of 
the Coat Deyartment of the New 
York Joint Board, was the continued 
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‘year 


class history. 


markable, among other things, 
his 
livered his long lectures, never 
‘ tempore, word for word as he had 
written them, without a manuscript 
before him. Brandes believes that 
one of Lassalle’s 
orator was his care in writing, and 

s ssus c s : 
This shop has quotes Crassus in Cicero’s dialogue: 
as possible. 
school and the best means of educa- 
tion for the coming orator.” 


a half century ago. 


He has 


is 


A Review by HARRY W. LAIDLER | 


By 
George Brandes. New York: Ber- 


admir- 
introduction to George 
Brandes’ “Ferdinand Lassalle” 
—already published in The New 
instance, has the history of the Jews | Leader—is the best imaginable re- 
| view of this classic of the brilliant 

leader. 
Brandes’ work was first completed 
A special in- 
become the official religion of the; terest attaches to its reprint in the 
1925, which marks the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Lassalle. 
The ideal of Brandes’ volume, he 
his. book does not depend upon such! himself maintains, is truth rather | 
| than brilliance. 
The least convincing part of his! both’ It is the kind of a book which 
gead by a Socialist to gain in-j| called “iron law of wages,” 
spiration for his cause; by historian, } he maintained, did not exclude the; 


achieved 





The Romance of Ferdinand 


‘ 


The “Wunderkind” as Seen. 
|. by George Brandes 





tentions. 





him.” 


to admit the real gature of its in- 


A characteristic common to all 
Lassalle’s speeches in his defense 
is his habit of accumulating testi- 
mony with reference to one disputed 
point which he maintains with the 
utmost energy, his practice of adopt- 
ing the attitude of an accuser, hi# 
tactical advance to the attack from 
a defensive position, and his thor- 
ough demonstration of the ill-found- 
ed nature of the accusations against 


Brandes dwells on Lassalle’s so- 
which, 


to obtain an accurate background of | workman from the possibility of im- 


the social history of the times; by| proving his mode of life, in conse-| agree to marry Herr van Rackowitza. | delible imprint on one’s memory. 


the lover of literature, and, not least, | quence of the progress of civiliza- 
| tion; on Lassalle’s controversy with 


by the seeker after romance. 


“Lassalle,” says Brandes, “some- 
where, in one of his letters, used the 
phrase, ‘my ardent soul!’ Lassalle 
perhaps alone could use this expres- 
sion without exaggeration for his 
innermost being concealed some force 
akin to fire. is burning love for 


knowledge and science, his thirst for 


rghteousnéss and truth, his enthusi- 
asm, his unrestrained self-confidence, 
his deep self-conceit, his courage, his 
delight in power—these were char- 
acteristics which all found expression 
in the same fiery and devouring man- 
ner. He was the bearer of light and 
fire to the world, a bearer of light 
bold and defiant as Lucifer himself, 
a torch-bearer who delighted to stand 
in the full glare of the torch with 
which he brought enlightenment— 
grand oseur et grand poseur.” 


efforts to form a Labor party. 


vision and energy. 








Schultze-Delitzsch; on his advocacy 
of productive unions; on his interest- 
ing relations with Bismarck, and his| of firearms. 


| The Progressive party of the day | 
had entered politics in 1861. To Las-! 
salle the party appeared lacking in 
Waited on by a| 
Workmen’s Committee in Leipzig to | 
find out what tactics the workers | 
should pursue, he urged the forma- 
tion of an independent movement. 


| The General Union of German Work- 


men was the result. 


| suffrage. 


Thus Brandes vividly summarizes | presidency. 
; Though hesitant about taking this 


The two short years from 1862 to| position, he yielded to the urgings | ‘ 


the personality of his subject. 


| which made Lassalle’s name ever 
| famous in the annals of working- 
During this period he 
wrote some twenty works, three or| workers as the only force that could 
four of which might be regarded as | break the reaction. The Liberals re- | 
books, delivered numerous speeches, | 
negotiated with scores of working | scious tool of the reactionaries. The | 
men’s deputations, emerged from ten | 
‘lawsuits, conducted an enormous cor- | 
| respondence, and, most important, 
organized the General Union of Ger-! 
man Workmen, the forerunner of So- 
, cial Democratic party. 
“The special nature of Lassalle’s 
; movement,” writes 
sists in the conjunction of two cir- 
! cumstances—its deep scientific truth 
and its popular character. 
easily intelligible, it was able to in- 
fluence the great majority of the un- 
educated; and as it was scientifically 
profound, it was also able to influ- | 
ence the little band of highly cul- 
tured thinkers among the educated 
classes. 
point of view, the originality of the 
; movement consists 
' with which the agitator was able to 
compress the last and highest results 
of scientific investigation and make 
them comprehensible to audiences in | 
{| whom no scientific knowledge could 
be presupposed.” 


Brandes, 


Regarded from a literary 


in the clarity 


re- 
for 


As an orator, Lassalle was 


He de- 


ex- 


remarkable memory. 


strengths as an 


The great point is to write as much 
Writing is the best 


While he can be called to task for 


his endless repetition of superlatives, 
he was admirable in his ability at 
repartee, in the truths of his meta-} 
| phors and in his definition of the 
facts in the case. 
of the facts, in his Opinion, was the 
most 
leverage. Might, he maintained, when 
devoided of Right, 
based 6n some outward show or lie, 
and the most effective way of over- | 


The statement 


powerful form of political 


was generally 


“con- 


As it was: 


the ruling classes. 





Engels, kept silent. 


cial improvement—ignoring the po- | 
Nor did he,feel with Marx | 
that thetime had come to preach} 


.| litieal. 


revolution and overthrow of every | 
He neither 


form of the social order. 
wanted to spend the remainder of his 
life in prison or, as Marx had done, 
escape to London. 


One of his first tasks was to in- | 
spire the workers with confidence in | 


their victory. In his agitation he 


refused to use inflammatory oratory. | 


He maintained that his only object 
was the improvement in the condi- 


| tion of the workers. He sought to 


inspire the workers with great ideas. | 


His attacks were not directed 


garded him as a conscious or uncon- 


Its aim was the | 
attainment of universal and direct | 
Lassalle was offered the 


philosophers, Rodbertus, Marx, and! 
His convictions | 
prevented him from following Rod- 
bertus and concentrating only on so- | 


against the monarchy as such, be-| 


cause he did not wish to divide the 
workers who could be induced to join 


in the campaign for universal suff- | 


rage. 


In this he differed from Marx, | 


who was thinking in terms of the} 


world movement, 
was-conucerned with how the workers 


whereas Lassalle | 


vould become an effective force in} 


Prussia in the early sixties. * 
About this time Lassalle made the 


acquaintance of Bismarck, to whom | 
he protested regarding the violent | 


interference of police. 
found that Bismarck’s desk was cov- 


ered with the agitator’s pamphlets. , 


The statesman was personally capti- 
vated with the young radical; but 


Lassalle | 


that’ did not prevent sugcessive pro- | 


secutions. 

Temporarily—following great re- 
buffs—he seemed to be triumphing. 
His tour of the Rhine provinces in 
September, 1863, was like a triumph- 
al procession. Even greater was the 
tour in the spring of 1864, when he 
took part in the festivities celebrat- 
ing the foundation of the Universal 
Union. 
in the cities visited had been closed 


by the police, he was met by hun-| 
coming Might was by producing such | dreds of workmen in every station. 
| revelation as to oblige Might openly His lodging places were decorated 


| regular 


| value $3.00). 


Although his headquarters | desire. 


}can use the cards at any time you 


—e 


with flowers, and in all the towns 
and upon all the roads were seren- 
ades, gateways of, honor, garlands, 
inscriptions, endless cheering, and 
the delighted uproar of a thousand 
voices. His carriage was constantly 
overwhelmed with a rain of flowers, 
thrown with sure and laughing aim 
by the factory girls.” 

A few months later he was in his 
grave. He had met at Rigi in July 
Helene von Donniges, daughter of 
a Bavarian diplomat. . The two fell 
in love. The family violently dis- 
approved of an alliance with this 
“scoundrel.” . They locked her up, 
refused to permit her to receive his 
ardent letters, and inducéd her to 





Learning of this, Lassalle was beside 
himself. He challenged the brfle- 
| groom. The duel took place August 
28, 1864. Lassalle had no knowledge 
One shot was fired. 
| The hero of the working class fell 




























Machen attains a genuine beauty + 
without losing the thrill; Mr. Reid 
strives vainly for style, only to lose 
‘his power. We are not in awe -of 
the church tower that Leonard could* 
fancy blotted out the sky, nor sar- 
prised that the morning showed it 
| squat; we have no fear of the dwarf 
he tells us frightens him; we are 
not roused by the rector. Occa- 
sional slips in grammar, such as 
“with a sudden jolt, the train had 
started”—where the past was called 
fal wan attended by 400 of is |f00 tee minewsinctins, rather 
ollowers, and celebrated with in-| springs from 6n over adorn 

} : - ment, a 
pa pea and sorrow throughout | heaping of adjective upon adverb, 
oO jas though Mr. Reid felt that his. 

Even his defects have seemed to! main words needed support. Too 
add a certain lustre to fame of this} often these pairings occur in trip- 
“Wonder Child,” as von Humboldt! lets: “The little train wended its . 
called him, which keeps his memory! easy way through the darkening 
ever fresh. }eountry,” “—sharply outlined in 

In this volume, George Brandes | majestic aloofness against the inky 
has presented to the world a picture| sky.” Sometimes, especially in de- 
of this brilliant play boy of revolu-| scriptive passages, a Whole section 
tionary movements, this pre-eminent | grows overburdened. Ong para- 
| agitator, the passionate lover, this} graph supplies: “serrated .. . ten- 
| analytic philosopher, this social | uous wisp... filmy drapery... 
| prophet and practical politician) surrounding gloom - nebulous 

rolled into one, that leaves an in-| figure . . . tenebrous undulations 
|. . . infrequent pools of stagnant 

water which reflected the red glow. 
from the engine with a transient 
gleam of light.” Such writing is 
too self-conscious to help what 
might have been at least an effec. — 
tive, if inconsequetial, story. 


Lassalle 


mortally wounded. ; 

“The strain of pride and of des- 
potism-in his nature, which pre- 
vented him from” devoting himself 
entirely to his own business, moulded 
as he was for one purpose, brought 
him to his gownfai..” .He was buried 
at Geneva, September 2. His fune- 











| Lassalle was fortunate in his choice 

| of subjects. The world and the So- 

| cialist. movement are fortunate in 
this charmingly ‘told story of a great 
|and youthful and colorful leader of 
men. 
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JAMES ONEAL 


1864, immediately before his death,| of the Countess Hatzfeldt, and un-| 
constitute the period of his activity | dertook the difficult task of organiza- | 
| tion against the bitter opposition of | 
He threw him- | 
self into the work of organizing the 


a system of servitude. 


system of the colonial ruling 


in the servile status of the wo 


It is vital, interest 


WHILE THEY LAST A COPY OF THIS BOOK, BOUND IN CLOTH, WILL 
BE GIVEN FREE WITH THREE DOLLARS’ WORTH OF SUBSCRIPTIONS TC 


THE 


WE HAVE ONLY A LIMITED NUMBER OF TPESE BOOKS 


Wh OR ok 


The best thing to do is to fill out 
the coupon printed below aad mail 
with three dollars. Then we will 
mail you the book and three of our 
one-dollar prepaid  six- 
subscription cards (total 
These you can easily 
sell and have the book free, or you 


months’ 


mR 


“THE WORKERS IN | 
AMERICAN HISTORY” 


“The Workers in American History’ considers the ‘tragedy and sufferings of Eure- 
pean workers which drove them to America in colonial times and how their coming en- 
riched transportation agencies and landed gd&try in the American colonies who held them in 


The book then considers the various forms of servitude these early workers en- 
dured, compares it with Negro slavery, their servile status in colonial law, their treatment 
by colonial masters, their revolts against their masters, their life as mudsills in the social 


Other chapters show that the new nation born of the Revolution brought no change 


under the Constitution, that. whites were stil] bought and sold, that they were imprisoned 
for ‘conspiracy’ when they organized, and then goes cn to trace the organized struggles 
of the working class to emancipate themselves from the old abuses and injustices. 


Know the Land You Live In 


“The Workers in American History” is a substantial book, well bound in cloth. 
is printed in glear type, on good paper, making a valuable addition to your library. 
cloth bound edition has never been sold for less than $1.00. You will be delighted with 
| # this book. 












































Editor, THE NEW LEADER « 


class, and the part they played in the American Revolution. 


rkers, that the franchise was withheld from them for decades 


It 
This 


ing and informative. 
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: Revolutionary Stage Effects 
Invented by Max Hasatt 


and stored away indefinitely in a small 

space in a wing. If a quick change 
of scene should be needed, this little 
motor can run the cyclorama out or | 
roll it back in the amazingly short ; 
time of twenty-five seconds. i 

“The other important part of these} 
new stage inventions consists of the | 
veritable batteries of Ifght and figure | 
projecting machines which hang di- 
rectly above the ‘stage, just behind 
the top of the proscenium. From this 
point of vantage light and color com- 
binations are projected upon the®white 
cyclorama cloth which hangs in cir- 
cular fashion at the back of the stage, 
practically enclosing the stage on 
three sides. "This, in short, is the sim- 
plified theory of the new lighting sys- 
jém—the minutely controlled projec- 
tion of colored light and painted de- 
signs on an absolutely perfect and 
creaseless circular panorama cloth 
hanging at the back of the stage. 

“The description sounds very simple, 
but in its mechanical working out the 
invention is.a triumph of perseverance 
and genius oVer insurmountable diffi- 
culties.. Fir8t, there are two sets of 
vari-colored lamps, each nine lamps 
wide by four lamps deep. These can be 
brightened or dimmed and, through 
different combinations, obtain any and 
all important colors, being capable of 
reproducing a rainbow on the cyclo- 
rama if necessary. One of the good 
points of the colored lamps is the fact 
that they are not gelatine, thereby 
continually changing in color and ne- 
cessitating regular replacement at con- 
siderable expense. The new colored 
lamps are impregnated with the de- 
sired color when made, and it does not 
change during the life of the lamps. 

“Footlights never light the floor of 
the center stage adequately.g This dif- 
ficulty has been overcome by three 
‘acting area lamps,’ suspended over- 
head so that they throw a flood of light 
from above upon the part of the stage 
where the actors are playing. 

“When the old-fashioned spotlight is 
needed, three projecting lamps, whose 
light is concentrated by means of a 
lens, throw a direct spot of light upon 
the actor or person or place where 
concentrated light is desired. ' 

“Above all the other lights are the 
large and intricate cloud apparatus, 
which throws photographic reproduc- 
tions of real clouds either on the upper 





new industrial inventions in this 

age of the machine, it ie remark- 

able that the stage, both here and 

abroad, has “been lagging in new 

mechanical devices and stage lighting 

effects. Hiram Blauvelt, in a lengthy 

article in Musical America, goes into 

detail regarding the. advancement of 

some new stage effects invented by 

Max Hasait, technical director of the 

State Opera in Dresden, which may 

tend to revolutionize the future pro- 

ductions. We quote in part: 

_ “In certain opera houses_in Europe, 

wonderful things in the field of stage 

lighting are being accomplished 

through the genius of Max Hasait. 

Just as his mechanical marvels bid fair 

to revolutionize the physical product- 

ion of opera, his inventions in light 

and color seem destined to revolution- 

ize scenic and lighting effects: 

“It is difficult to explain the system 

which 1,saw working so successfully 

both at the Royal Opera, Stockholm, 

and at the State Opera in Dresden, so 

let us take a journey to the theatre 

and witness a performance. Imagine 

yourself sitting in one of the best 

eeats in the orchestra. The actors 

,are playing under a dark sky of night 

strewn with stars. Gradually the light, 

blue of daybreak creeps with increas- 

ing brightness over the horizon until 

the sun itself is visible. Then the 

color of the sky changes slowly to 

crystal clear, ethereal azure, for the 

sun has risen and you are looking far 

. out into the free, endless limits of 

space. Light clouds glide across the 

sky, followed by heavier and more 

massive groups of thunder clouds, 

while over the horizon dark banks of 

ominous clouds forecast an approach- | 

ing storm. The sky grows darker and 

darker. Masses of *clouds sweep 

threatening by. The rain Beats furi- 

ously down. The thunder booms, but 

its sound is almost lost in the howl 

of the gale. Then, as rapidly as it 

broke, the storm disappears and the 

ted glow of sunset sinks slowly over 

the horizon. Night falls again deep 
upon the earth. 

“Such are the wonders being worked 
on the European stage with the cyclo- 
rama lighting system. The basis of the 
whole system, and one of the most im- 
portant of the new dnventions, is the 





Crew industri the development of 





CLAUDE KING 
plays an important role in the 


new John Emerson-Anita . Loos 
comedy, “The Fall of Eve,” which 
opens at the Booth Theatre Mon- 
day-nighi. a 


A Beautiful Show 


“Gay Paree,” the Latest Shubert 
Spestacuigr Revue, is 
Unveiled At the Shubert 


If “Gay Paree,” the new entertain- 
ment that the Messrs. Shubert are un-| 
veiling to the public gaze at the Shu- 
bert Theatre, is anything like an ac- 
curate picture of the goings-on in the 
jolly old city by the Seine, the annual 
migration Eastward is simply ex- 
plained. It happens*that there are 
scenes in “Gay Paree” located in 
Venice, New York, Miami, India and 
various other places, but none in Paris. 
But what matter? 

The Messrs. Lee and Jake certainly 
hand the public an eye-fyll. They 
likewise hand: out gay and delightful 
vaudeville with many t@uches obviously 
inspired by M. Andre Charlot, but even 
without the drolleries of Chic Sale, 
Billy B. Van and Winnie Leightner, 
it’s a safe bet that the lines at the 
box office would stretch down to Broad- 
way every -night. 

It is a beautiful show. That much 
can be said without any qualification. 































‘America’s Foremost Theatres and Hits, Direction of ‘Lee & J. J. Shabert. 














WINTER GARDEN 
Evgs. 8:25. Mats. Tues.. Thurs. & Sat. 
NOW, AS ALWAYS, THE 
WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS REVUE 





Extra Mat. Monday (Labor Day), Sept. 7 


GREAT CAST 
18 GERTRUDE HOFFMANN GIBLS 


. "THE WORLD’ 
GREATEST ENTERTAINER 


| LD 
1 

IN THE OUTSTANDING 
| HIT OF HIS CAREER 


“BIG BOY” 


THEATRE, W. of Bway 
T Evenings, 8:30. Matinees, 
e WED, and SAT. at 2:30, 


SHUBERT THEATRE 
Evige 8:90. Mate, ‘Wed. and Sat. 


The MESSRS. SHUBERT 
In conjunction with Rufus Le Ma! 


resent 
- The Continental Revue 


GAY PAREE 


— WITH THE — 
Grestest Cast Ever Assembled © 
And the Liveliest, Loveliest Ensemble 

of Girls (60) Ever Seen 

ALL FROM GREENWICH VILLAGE 
“A Perfect and Peppery Revue, a Second 
‘Artists and Models.’ ’’ 

—Burns Mantlé in The News. 

















JOLSON'S wav seventh avenue 


Evenings 8:30. Mats, Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 





ARD MARSH 
— AND — 
ILSE MARVENGA 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF 40. 
SINGING CHORUS OF 100. 
Balcony Seats (Reserved) 
$110; $1.65; 2.20; $2.75; $3.30. 
“Good Seats at Box Office 


39th & Bway. Eves. 8:25. 


CASINO Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30. 


LAST TIMES OF THE 
MUSICAL COMEDY TRIUMPH! 








< \ 

A STAR CAST and THE 
GREATEST DANCING 

GIRLS in THE WORLD 


ASTOR THEATRE 

45th Street & Broadway 
Ey’gs. 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:39. 
‘Avent Over with Leaps and Bounds.” 
—E. W. Osborn, Eve. World. 





with ELIZABETH HINES 
ROY ROYSTON, JAY C. FLIPPEN 
AND GLORIOUSLY BEAUTIFUL GIRLS 
to CENTRAL Monday 
the THEATRE Sept. 7 














CHANIN’S 
THEATRE 


461TH ST. Just West of Broadway 

















Holiday Mat. Mon, (Labor Das), Sept. 7 
THEATRE 48 ST W of BWAY 


RITZ MATINEES WED. & SAT < 


“A COMEDY RIOT* 
C A HWwoocs presents r 


KISSIN 


A TAXI 


CA farcical comedy 
} fh Paris « 


second year iff 
ARTHUR BYRON 
JANET BEECHER, 















































It is full of the most beautiful girls 
I have seen in any musical show in a 
very long time. And how they dance! 
And what fun they seem to be having! 
There are a number of spectacular 
scenes that are surprisingly beautiful. 
One scene showed a huge piece of 
Wedgwood pottery with beautiful girls’ 
croughied around it, as lovely a tableau 
as has been seen in many years. And 
a number about perfumes with girls 
enclosed in bottles, each one repre- 
senting a perfume. Still another scene 


part of the cyclorama or the lower 
part, or both, making them move slowly 
or quickly across the back of the stage, 
as if blown by the winds themselves. 
“All of these lights are controlled by 
one man at a central switchboard. They 
can be dimmed gradually or brightened 
quickly, as the case may be, and iden- 
tically the same lighting can always be 
obtained each time at the same, place 
in the play. Max Hasait, a Czecho- 
Slovakian by birth, worked out many 


cyclorama cloth itself. This is a huge 
white linen cloth, half elliptical in 
shape, hanging freely from a track- 
rai] just under the grid. The cloth is 
so calculated and cut that even the 
smallest crease ruffles its surface. For 
years attempts have been made to ob- 
tain a back cloth free from dust and 
light-catching wrinkles, but without 
success. The complete absence of any 
creases in the cyclorama and its cir- 
cular shape give the impression of end- 
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Merry, 
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Ev’ss, 8:15. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:15. 
9TH MONTH—THE LAUGH SENSATION 


IS 
ZAT 
SO? 


+ 
By JAMES GLEASON 
(Co-author of ‘‘The Fal! Guy’’) 
and RICHARD TABER 
Extra Mat. Monday (Labor Day) Sept. 7 








THEA., 42d W, of Bway 


ELTINGE EVES. ONLY AT 8:30. 


LAST TIMES OF THE 
GREAT AMERICAN OMEDY 
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FINAL PERFORMANCE FRI., SEPT. .4 











THEATRE, 48TH ST. 
E. of Bway. Evgs. 8:30. 


Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday, 2:30. 








Playhouse 


ALICE BRADY 


on IM ws 


“QOH! MAMA”? 


A Palais Royal Farce Comedy 


Adapted: from the French of 
LOUIS. VERNEULL 
by WILTON LACKAYE and 
HARRY WAGSTAFF GRIBBLE 
Settings by Livingston Platt 
Fe 





THE UFA MUSIC-PHOTODRAMA 


STEGFRIED 


— FOR A LIMITED ENGAGEMENT — 


CENTURY THEATRE 


62nd Street and Central Park West 


NOW PLAYING 


TWICE DAILY, 2:30 and 8:30 


1000 $9 50c. 


SEATS 
BEST SEATS $2.20 
ALL SEATS RESERVED 
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= less atmosphere and enables every] °f them in Germany during the war|.. : 
possible kind of light, color or figure | 4d perfected several of them since. In| \-* supposed to represent the opening 
. to be projected upon it. If it is not] 1919 he was called to the Royal Opera of morning glories, also very lovely. 
required in a scene it can be rolled up| 4t Stockholm to install the cyclorama oak tik” daa Rag oes Ps tee 
; : : : " ” . say Paree” he 
on a conical drum with a small motor‘ and lighting system, there. does four skits, every one of them a 
Yiaa h A Th joy.. His impersonsonation of a coun- 
. . iddis rt eatre try-minister is superb. Billy B. Van 
Cle, cr and Spicy Players to Occupy the clowns as well as he ever did and 
; a Ses Ba = Theatre Winnie Leightner throws herself into 
Alice Brady Does Perfect Work s rir Sag and dances with an acrobatic 
In “Oh, Mama!” French Maurice Schwartz, director of the tr Tie gus dace tee, a 
Comedy at the Playhouse | Yiddish Art. Theatre, has brought to} art and beauty. Some of ben. tee. 
teal a close the tour of the Yiddish Art| are decidedly rough. site 
Full of real wit and splendid acting Ae adel Regt Berry ier Bay Then there are the one-act sketches, 
is “Oh, Mama!” which William A.| Nors Bayes Theatre, which the Yiddish | vy °f. “hich display a rather robust] 
Brady has brought te the Playh Nora Bayes theatre, whic e tiddish | and Rabelesian sort of humor, but for! 
? y & : yhouse| art Theatre company will occupy until | 4, h ; : 
al with he n cagh the completion of their new theatre in | ¢ RC ee eee 
Alice Brady “in the Stuyvesant Square. j “s, P 
; z star role. The pro- The Jewish Art Theatre, which in|, 4 owe real show is the chorus, 
gram calls it | recent seasons has been housed in the ie 7 Cegenees Sith slender, levemp 
“Palais Royal”! Madison Square Garden Theatre, will sae that not one of them seems 
farce comedy and| take i Gahbtens ta Oelicuasy ta’ 2 p fo ia to display to the cheering 
it is one of the) theatre to be. built the southwest | “U°e"°e: W. MF. - 
+ te a. . 18) corner of Second avenue and Twelfth | 
rench, wi ere! street. The theatre will have a seat-! sO: : ” 
~/ and there a few! ing capacity of 1,250 persons. Siegfried 
Americanisms in 








which we see the 
h@hd of the Amer- 
ican adaptors, Wil- 


Rinehart-Hopwood Comedy, | Nibelungen Fables Well Filmcd, | 
“Seven Days,” at Colony! Wagner’s Immortal Score, 











ton Lackaye and| At the Century Theatre 
NN RC Harry Wagstaff} Al, Christie’s picturization of Mary | is 
AMACE BRADY Gribble. | Roberts Rinehart and Avery Hopwood’s | When Joseph Zuro lifted his baton 


Sex, of course, is} famous farce, “Seven Days,” will. be! and drew aside the curtains .for the 
the beginning and|‘the feature at the Colony beginning | prologue to “Siegfried,” which opened 
end of the comedy: There is little! Sunday. The original of this comedy at the Century Theatre Sunday night, | 
that is cheap and tawdry, however,| was a novel by Mrs. Rinehart entitled| there was“in attendance an audience 
with which factors plays of this kind| “When A Man Marries.” Avery — unique in the history of the movies. 
usually ooze. | wood assisted her in making the play, | The audience was “artie,” attracted by 
“Oh, Mama!” is the tale of the Laf which was seen at the Astor Theatre, / elaborate rumors of the beauty to be 
Garde household. Father, but recently | Nov. 5,,1909. Ten years later it was} seen and heard. And they appeared 
made a widower, and a)most as recent-| made into ha musical pieee, entitled| to be fully satisfied, at the end, that 
ly re-married to a youthful wife (Alice | Tumble In.” The picturization of the| they had seen the real stuff. Particu- 
Brady)—father has never entered the | story was directed by Scott Sidney, | jarly deserving of this reception was 
boudoir of his pretty wife, but he has|Who made “Charley's Aunt. The | the music score specially arranged for 
kevs to a dozen other apartments; featured player of the cast is headed | the occasion by Dr. Hugo Riesenfeld. 
half a dozen of these he wore when| >Y Lillian Rich, | Based as the photo-play is on the 
he walked down the aisle with his) | Nibelungen Lied and the Norse Saga, 
bride. Then there is the Madame La! for them to spend the evening to- | Dr. Riesenfeld went 
Garde who happens to be in love with! gether. ; mortal operas for the score. And he 
her stepson: Stepson Georges also | The cast are all ‘capable, working| has done a difficult job in his usually 
loves his mama, but doesn’t for a mo-/ their lines for all they are worth.| capable manner. As Riesenfeld says: t 
ment imagine it is anything more than| Particularly deserving of mention are| “Obviously no better accompaniment . 
what a proper son should feel. John Cromwell as Jules Rhenal, Paul| for a picture could be found than the f 
Complications mount high. Madame | Pracasi as the waiter, Jean Burton as | music of Wagner's tetrology. Had the 
film author and director followed the | § 
Wagnerian drama closely, the compil- 








La Garde innocently makes an appoint-+ Charlot, whose scare two minutes on| e 

















Paul Richter is Siegfried. The early! a 


scenes of the play carry him through 





ham. 
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Maidel Turner, Chas. D. Brown, Elsie Esmond and Guy Mil- | 

i } 





to Wagner's ig-| - 


struggling 


his 


{the great forest through which he is| largest share of the credit. 














D. W. GRIFFITH, 


The noted director, will. present 
Sally of the Sawdust,” his latest 
film production, at Moss’ Cameo, 
Sunday. 





way to the castle of 
he beautiful Princess Kriemhild, the 
ales of whose rare beauty has aroused 
to win her. Sieg- 
ried’s encounter with the dragon 
eemed rather unreal, the mechanism 
f the monster appearing too obvious. 


his 


determination 


ment to meet Rhenal, her dramatic in-| the stage are a source of merry mem- | lbog > is a thrill when 
structor, at a hotel. Georges, scent-| ories. Alice Brady is her confident | ing of a score would have been a we Bag genstaecs vite Oe Aye oy Pre or 
ing treason to his father, follows. The|‘self, a complete picture of perfect| Simple matter. But instead they has cae + aod dey the dragon's 
helpful French waiter—who lapses into| acting and a rich appreciation of| delved into the sources used by Wag-| ” om ‘te a wenhaa forth thick streams 
the American lingo’ when no one is| humor. “Albert Edwin Nicander is her| er, adding to the film scenes which of Sloed.. "Bathing in the dragon’s 
° ° ” oo ay . 
around—thinks Georges is the Mad-| husband and fully measures up to the| 40 not appear in the tetrology. bl . Siegfried makes himself invul- 
ame’s husband and kindly arranges high standards set by Miss Brady The large orchestra played well and ood, Siegfrie — eo 
. . ‘ —-'__lin the climaxes one found that the| erable to bodily harm, except on the 
% ¢| music was far ahead of the picture,| SPt on his back bee ica: lime leaf 
i | admirablé as the effects of that may has fallen and kept the spray of blood, 
] HE NEW PLA y Ss j |have been. On the whole, however, which, strangely, left itis ye clean 
¢!one was able with a little effort to| #8 though it were water, from an- 
t 1 
{| harmonize the music with the picture | MOMUng it. 
' MONDAY | itself, There follows Siegfried’# bargain 
S Of the picture, it may seem lese. with Gunther, that he ‘may have 
“THE FALL OF EVE,” a comedy of married life, by John Emer- pens te w give anything short of un- Kriemhild n marriage if he will ald 
son and Anita Loos, will open at the Booth Theatre Monday | qualifie praise. The cri ics and others| Gunther in his suit for the hand of 
“ y p si ss t r \ av + : runhi . se 
night, presented by Mr. Emerson. Ruth Gordon heads the 4 | “"°* ‘ Rg to erty Went the proud Brunhilde, whose heart is 
cast. Other players are Alonzo FenderSon, Nadine Winstan, eae = Ps egtried facet Ree io on cold as the Northlands cs which | 
.. Reginald Mason, Dianthe Pattison, Claude King, Cora Wither- || “ter mark in the moving picture his-' she holds sway. Siegfried carries 
spoon, Arthur Albertson and Doris Kemper. | tory: But we were left unmoved. One| through his word and wins Brunhilde 
|} scene did captivate us That was the for Gunther, only to find that Hagen, 
TUESDAY illusion of the castle of King Gunther! brother of Gunther, has betrayed him 
a » i - as it towered high in the distance,| Though a ruse th et of Siegfried’s 
THE BOOK OF CHARM,” a comedy by John Kirkpatrick, opens ‘ : Fe ge ance, | Thougs B.rase the Secret oF Mage 
_ : F =r > x 4 massive, yet delicately outlined in the vulnerable spot is wrung from Kriem- 
at the Comedy Theatre, Tuesday night, sponsored by Rachael + OW tl . osbities “ , \ 

- Ae : 77 - “ ” } mist e recall] the settings in “The hild, and the great hero meets his 
Crothers—her initial preduction. The cast includes Elizabeth a a a : “ P J z : 
~atterson, Mildrec Mackeod, Kenneth Da Robert Strauss Golem” as being far superior in con-| death. Here .was the finest climax of 
Bin sa08  WRege es on 7 oe, AGH aa, er aes, ception and execution. the picture, for which the orchestra 
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THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


GARRICK 


S22" . “GARRICK GAIETIES” 
TUWNAND <= 
THE GAYEST. 
—Eve. World, SPARKLING MUSICAL REVUE 
KLAW Thea. sents: Wot Bre" sat et Se: 
THE PULITZER PRIZE PLAY 
wits, RU? KNEW 
FOR MANY gy : HE WHAT THEY 
MONTHS. 
ae WANTED 


A COMEDY BY SIDNEY HOWARD 


PAULINE LORD 





65 West 35th Street. 


Evenings, 8:40. 
Matinees, Thursday 240. 


& Saturday, 2:4 





LEO CARRILLO 























| Vaudeville Theatres 











B. S. MOSS’ BROADWAY 





| Reginald Denny in “Where Was I.” 
The vaudeville will include Gellmann’s 


| Band Box Revue, featuring Ruiz and 


ray Earle, Genevieve Blair and Peggy 


B. S. Moss’ Broadway Theatre, begin- 
| ning Monday, will show on the screen 


| Bunnie; Al.’ K. Hall, assisted by Mur- | 


| Bennett; Eddie Miller & Ben Bernard; | 


| Jed Dooley & Co.; Cycling Brunettes; | 


| Willis Lloyd & Co., and other acts. 

| “Where Was I,” was written by Edgar 
Franklin. The supporting cast includes 
| Lee Moran, Pauline Garon, Marion 
Nixon, Otis Harlan and Tyronne Power. 


PALACE i 

| Nora Bayes, Georgie Price, assisted 
by James Hamilton and Jack Trainor, 
Wally Sharples with Claire Freeman, 
Jock Hughes, Al Green, Kathryn Mc- 
Laughlin, Dolly Manners and Eva 
| Knapp, Margit Hegedus, Val Harris and 
|Vera Griffin, Guy and Pearl Magley 
with the Melvin. Sisters, the Trado 
Twins in dances, and Groh and Adonis. 


Pirandello to 
Tour Abroad 


Rome comes a report that 

F Pirandello, the playwright, 
in an interview with L’Impero, 
says that hereinafter he intends to 
spends five months each year in tour- 
ing abroad in order to present not only 
the work of Italian dramatists but also 
that of playwrights whose plays are 
not produced in their own countries. 

Pirandello said he would spend No- 
vember and December, thiS year, 
either in Spain or in the United States, 
returning to Rome in January. This 
Fall he will tour Central. Europe, visit- 
ing Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Cxecho-Slovakia, and perhaps Holland. 
He also will go to Copenhagen, where 
he has been invited to lecture. 

This year Pirandello expects to put 
the finishing touches to three novels, 
one of which he has ben working on 
for ten years. Besides this work, he 








ROM 
Luigi 


of 


Death March of Wagner, deserves the| is writing a play entitled “Those Pen- 


sioned by Memory.” 


Broadway Briefs 


Willie Howard ine“Sky High”: is 
playing the last week at the Casino 
Theatre. Final performance next Sat- 
urday. 


Earl Carrol’s production of “White 


| Collars,” now housed at the 39th Street 


Theatre, will move to Wallack’s Thea- 
tre Monday night. Earl Carroll’ will 
manage the theatre in the future. 


“Is Zat So?”, the James Gleason- 
Richard Taber @medy at Chanin’s 46th 
Street Theatre, passed its 250th per- 
formance. A second company will open 
soon in Chicago. 


“The Fall Guy” begins its last week 
Monday, at the Eltinge Theatre. The 
run will end next Friday evening. The 
company will open iri Chicago Sunday 
night. * : 











EDYTHE B&KER 
Bedford 
Jolson’s production of “Big Boy,” 
which reopened at the 44th street 
Theatre Monday-night, 


plays Annabelle in Al 
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EVERY EVENING (Except Monday). MATINEE SATURDAY at 2:30 


The 


Grand Street Follies 


of 1925 


“Full of absurdities and acted with a whoop. It is the best of the series.” 
Says the EVE. WORLD. 


BALCONY $1.50 





Tel. Dry Doek 7516 


. ORCHESTRA $2.00 








NATIONAL 


tion in unorganized States, speak- 
ers methods of organization, natiom 
al leaflets and books, the American 
Appeal, and other matters of this 
kind, should be addressed to the Na- 


Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


The National Office would be glad 
to have any Comrade anywhere in 
an unorganized locality send to this 
office the names and addresses of 














, EUGENE ONEILES*5c3" 


(DESIRE 


UNDER THE ELMS 


witH 


* WALTER HUSTON “* 
GEO. M. COHAN TH24;.2°33 * £2: 


svenines at 730. 
Mats. ed. and Sat. 











from a dozen to three dozen com- 
rades who might be induced te at- 


tion meeting, to be held in an in- 
expensive hall or, preferably, in a 
-}private_home. We should be glad 
“Ito have such Comrade name the 
place, the date and the hour of 
such meeting. 
This office will then prepare a 
letter of invitation urging each per- 
son in the list to attend such meet- 
ing, and we will mail these letters 
from this office direct to the per- 
sons named in the list. 


INDIANA 

















Bway at 53rd 8t. 
NOON 


COLON TO 11:30 P. M. 


Hotter the Weather—Cooler the Colony 


"Where the crowds a// go” 
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BEGINNING SUNDAY: y ALL NEXT WEEK 


Al Christie’s Big League Laugh Champion 
—More-Screams Than Boston Has Beans || 


“Seven Days” 


A Picturization of 
MARY -- ROBERTS. RINEHART 





His Latest High-Speed Comedy 


Famous Farce 
— WITH — 
— also — 


REGINALD DENNY) able conditions 


a 


‘Where WasI?| 


William H. Henry, district organ- 
izer, organized two more Locals this 
week. He now’turns to the south- 
ern part of the State, what he 
perhaps somewhat more difficult. 
But what he has done in unfavor- 
indicates at he 
can do wherever the Socialists will 
meet him even one-third of the way. 

Down in Terre Haute Eugene : - 
Debs is going strong. He will ad- 
dress the State Federation of Labor 
convention in the K, of C. Audi- 
torium August 27, following she 
grand parade. The coming event is 
attracting much attention through- 





| 

and j 

AVERY HOPWOOD’S 
| 

| 

{ 
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LILLIAN RICH 
AND GREAT COMEDY CAST 
More Laughs Than Heinz Has Pickles 














Band Best vem © 





out the State, as well it may. Debs 
will have something very significant 
and stirring to say. The Danville, 
Hlinois, Trades and Labor Assembly 








have invited Debs to address them 


All inquiries regarding organiza- 


tional Office, Socialist Party, 2653 | 


tend an organization or reorganiza- | 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY AT 





the Boston Common. 


CONN ECT ICUT 


Shelton 


by S. E. Beardsley of New York 
and M. F. Plunkétt of Wallingford 
last Saturday. 
was taken and man 


tained. 








New Haven 





cided to accept a date fo 
arty, who is touring the country. 


nesday, Sept. 2. 


tend this meeting. 





the home of the Secretary, Mary 
Ragoza, 284 Putnam St., Sunday, 
Aug. 30, at 5 p.m. All members of 
the Local are invited to attend. 
Hamden 
A caucus will be held at the home 
of C. Mahony, 80 Francis avenue., 
Whitneyville, Friday evening, Sept. 
4, for the purpose of nominating a 
ticket for the coming town election, 
which will be held the first Wednes- 
day in October. 
Bridgeport 
E The date for the Debs meeting 
in Bridgeport is Thursday evening, 
Oct. 8, at the Park Theatre. The 
change in dates was due to a neces- 
sary change in the dates of the Re- 
gional Convention in New York City. 
Tickets for the first date should be 
exchanged for ones bearing the cor- 
rect date by sending them into the 
City Headquarters, Room 33, 62 
Cannon St. All those who have not 


Sept. 6 will be held in Boston on 


The most successful open-air rally 
held: here in years was. addresséd 


A large collection 
subscriptions 
to our monthly bulletin were ob- 
It is expected that a new 
Local will be formed here shortly. 


The Executive Committee of the 
Local met last Wednesday at the 
home of Charles O’Connell and de- 
Rennie 
Smith, M. P., of the British Labor 


he next meeting will be held Wed- 
’ Extensive plans 
are to be made for the city election 
campaign. All members should at- 


A bean supper will be held at 


Sept. 1 and 12. The Registrars sit 
morning, afternoon and evening, un- 
til 10 o’clock. Make it a point to 
register this year. 
‘ Philadelphia 
_ A number of Philadelphia Social- 
ists have pledged to contribute $1.00 
or more per month to sustain the 
”| Local. his. makes possible the 
’| maintenance of the Local headquar- 
ters. It is hoped that more mem- 
bers will help in this work. Head- 
quarters have been freshly papered 
and painted and all members afe 
urged to visit them. A fine library 
of scientific, radical and Socialist 
books, pamphlets and periodicals 
were donated to Local Philadelphia 
by Joseph Cohen and David Dunfee. 
Emily. M. Bettenhauser is catalog- 
ing these books and they will soon 
be available for loaning to members. 
Philadelphia Y. P. S. L. is con- 
tinuing its organization work. Fred 
Hodgson has been elected as director 
and is working with Comrade Levin- 
: son. All young Socialists are urged 
; to get in touch with these officials 
and help make the Y. P. S. L. a! 
real live organization. | 
Westmoreland 





. ‘Local Westmoreland will hold a 
Labor Day *picnic at Oakdale Park, 
on the ‘West Newton road between 
Madison and West Newton, They 
are trying to secure the services of 
a nationally known speaker for this 
occasion and all Socialists in South- 
western Pennsylvania are invited to 
attend. 

Debs’ Meeting In Scranton 
Birch Wilson is going ahead with 
plans for the Debs meeting in Scran- 
ton on Oct. 16. ‘Fhe Town Hall with 
a seating capacity of 8,000 has been 
secured. James Maurer has prom- 
ised to be one of the speakers at 
this meeting. A Debs Committee of 
Party members and  Workmen’s 
Cirele members has been organized. 
While in Scranton Wilson circu- 
lated a Charter appileation and ex- 


tervale avenues. 


and Grant avenue. 
Braunstein, A. Kanasy, and others 
to be announced. a4. 


and Intervale 
Nettie 
others. . 


street meeting at 95th street and 


Broadway. Speakers, Gertrude Weil. 


Klein, Samuel H. Friedman and 
Alexander Schwartz. Chairman, 
Samuel Gradstein. 

17th-18th-20th A. D. 

Thursday, Sept. 3, at 8:30 p. m., 
62 East 106th street, branch meeting. 

Wednesday, Sept. 2, at 8:30 p. m., 
street Yeeting, 116th street and 
Lenox avenue. Speakers, Samuel 
Beardsley and Ella O. Guilford. 
Chairman, Eli Cohen. 

3rd-5th-10th A. D. 

Thursday, Sept. 3, at 8:30 p. m., 
street meeting at 24th street and 
8th avenue. Speakers; Ella O. Guil- 
ford and Leonard C. Kaye. 
man, Lester Diamond. 

Harlem Jewish Branch - 

Friday, Sept. 4, at 8:30 p: 
street meeting at 114th street and 
5th avenue.. Speaker, Leonard ©. 
Kaye. Chairman, Eli Cohen. 

22nd-23rd A. D. 

Friday, Sept. 4, at 8:30 p. m. 
Street meeting at 157th street and 
Broadway. Speakers, Samuel Beard- 
sley. Chairman, Lester Diamond. 

eo ___-- ‘ 


BRONX 


Due to the continuous. hot spell it 


has been. decided that, fewer meéte 


ings be held and spare the speakers 


until the cooler weather sets in. 


Friday, Aug. 28, an open-air meete 
ing will be held at Wilkins and Ine 


Tuesday, Sept. 1, at 170th street. 
Speakers, A. 


Thursday, Sept. 3, at 163rd street. 
avenue. Speakers, 
Wiener, A. Kanasy and. 


The Executive Committee of Local . 


Bronx will meet Monday, Aug. 31.- 
Matters of vital importance will be 
transacted. 
to take notice. 


Members are requested - 





WORK 


Chair- ° 


™., ° 


Speakers, D. Kas- | 
son, Nettie Wiener and A. Kanasy. 















































on Labor Day. This invitation he 
has had to decline. On the 16th 
inst. he spoke at the Annual Picnic 
of the four Railway Brotherhoods 
+} of Terre Haute, attended by several 

thousand people. This is the first 
invitation cs has had from the Rail- 
way Brotherhoods for a long time. 
The taxicab drivers of Terre Haute 
have asked Debs to take up their 
fight with the railways which have 
issued an order barring the taxi- 
men from the space they have hith- 
erto occupied at the stations in serv- 
ing passengers. This again is sig- 
pihnint. “Evolution makes 
hope scientific.” : 


CALIFORNIA 
Emil Herman has two more ‘locals 
in his belt. Socialists, where he has 
been organizing, write most enthu- 














AND A | 
Splendid Stage and Screen Program || . 
¢ 42nd St.. | Noon to 
— - CAMEO & Bway | 11:30 P. M, 
Music and Concerts BEGINNING SUNDAY 
° b 
ae D. W. Griffith’s 
Stadium Concerts latest classic of pathos and laughter 
N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra 
WILLEM VAN HOOGSTRATEN S ll \) D t 
Conductor 
LEWISOHN STADIUM a V of the aw us 
Amstetdam Avenue and 138th Street wire — 
“EVERY EVENING AT 8:30 
__ FINAL PERFORMANCE — CAROL DEMPSTER 
SUNDAY NIGHT at 8: 30 || W.C. FIELDS ° 
TCHAIKOVSKY “PATHETIC” 
eee || FAMOUS CAMEO THEATRE 
TR IU N, Mer. (Steinway) 
ro pen See. 00s, $1.00 | ORCHESTRA 
iS. : rh Mae ot : 
-—- DRAMA =-:- 
wn . we 


Broadway Briefs 


Two members of the “Abie’s Irish | 


Rose” company, at the Republic Thea- 
tre; completed three full years as 
members of the cast last week with- 
out having missed a single perform- 
ance. Ida Kramer, who play the role 
of Mrs. Cohen, and Jack Bertin as 
Rabbi Samuels, have both played more 
than 1,300 consecutive times. 





The Hippodrome reopens Monday 
night with an excellent program of 
vaudeville headed by Paul Whiteman 
and his band. 


Frank McGlynn, well-known for his 
characterization of Abraham Lincoln 
in the play’ of that name by Drink- 
water, has been engaged to play the 
role of Ephraim Cabot in the Western 
company of “Desire Under the Elms, 
now being cast. 


Laura Hope Crews returned ‘to the 
city from a hasty trip to London, for 
the purpose of seeing “Hay Fever,” now 
playing there. Miss Crews will play 
the leading role in the Schubert pres- 
entation here.- 

Harold Lloyd's latest picture, “The 
Freshman,” is due at the Colony Thea- 
tre September 20. 





siastically of his energy, industry 
and determination to .get things 
done. He has his new route marked 
out to September 17 in the southern 
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PAUL RICHTER 
gives an exceptional and well-bal- 
ancec performance as the Folk- 
Lore hero in “Siegfried,” at the 
Century Theatre. Richard Wag- 
ner’s score is utilized in the show- 
ing of the film. 
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Boston Opera Company 
Opens at Manhattan Opera 
House on Labor Day 





The Boston Civic Opera Company 
will assemble in New York one week 
in advance of the opening of its two 
weeks in. the Manhattan Opera House 
beginning September 7. The leading 
artists, conductors and technical staff 
are coming from Italy on the steam- 
ship Martha Washington, due to arrive 
here Monday. Alberto Baccolini, the 
conductor and director of the organi- 
zation, is coming with the singers 
from Italy. 

The operas scheduled for the week 
of September 7 are “Aida,” “Faust,” 
“Tosca,” “Otello,” “The ’ Barber of 
Seville,” “Carmen,” “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” in the order named. 








“Carmen” and “Otello’’ at 
Metropolitan Opera House 


Impressario A. Bagarozy announces 
the complete casts for the two benefit 
performances of “Carmen” and “Otello,” 
@hich will open the Manhattan Opera 
House, Saturday and Sunday evenings, 
Sept. 5 and 6. 

Dreda Aves will sing the title role 
in “Carmen,” Joseph Ursel will sing 
Escamillo, Henri Ursel. Don Jose. 

In “Otello,” the following evening, 
Edward Renzo will make his debut in 
the title role, Erminia Ligotti wili sing 
Desdemona, Vincente Ballester. Iago. 
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| Fortnight Season of Opera 
Opens at National Saturday 


The fortnight’s season of opera at 
the National Theatre, Second and 
Houston streets, begins this Saturday, 
under the management of 
Acierno. The operas include: “Otello,” 
“Rigoletto,” “La Forza del Destino,” 
“Martha,” “Traviata,” “Lucia,” “Masked 
Ball,” “Carmen,” “Aida,” “Traviata,” 
“Gioconda.” 
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iAt the Cinemas 


BROADWAY—Reginald Denny} 
in Edgar Franklin's story.) 








“Where Was I?” : 
CAMEO—D. W. Griffith's “Sally} 
of the Sawdust,” with W. C4 
Fields and Caro! Dempster. 
CAPITOL—Tod Browning's “The 


Mystic,” with Aileen Pringle, j 
Conway Tearle and Mitchell * 
Lewis. ! 
CENTURY — “Siegfried,” Wag-} 
ner’s immortal story, with 
music from the composer's ¢ 
score. 


from) 
com-! 


COLONY—“Seven Days,” 
the Rinehardt-Hopwood 

§_ edy, with Lillian Rich. 

> RIALTO—“The Love Hour,” | 
with Huntly Gordon, Louise? 
Fazenda and Willard .Louis. 

RIVOLI—Gloria Swanson inj 
-“The Coast Folly,” from the} 
-novel’by Coningsby Dawson. 4 








Cav. *F.! 


i | are young and full of vigor. 


and central part of the State: 


WISCONSIN 


William Coleman, district orgai- 
zer in Wisconsin, has organized a 
husky Local at Wausau, and a very 
fine new Local at Green Bay. He is 
receiving calls from numerous 
points: ‘Come over and help us! 
We want to organize!” William 
has his warpaint on to some purpose. 
He has a car and can hustle around 
the town and out into the country— 
and still be a Christian in spite of 
the hot weather. 

John M. Work’s candidacy for the 
United States Senate is attracting 
the attention of the working people 
of the State. If the citizens of Wis- 
consin could be made thoroughly 
acquainted with Work’s fine ideal- 
ism, unimpeachable character and 
intelligence, he would be elected; 
the farmers and wage-earners of ! 











the State would demand him for! 
their own. 
| 
MICHIGAN 
District Organizer Joseph» F.| 


Viola is combing Saginaw just now! 
'for a Local, and writes encourag- | 
(ingly of the prospects. Joseph will | 
| organize if the material is thete to | 
make a Local. 
| 
NEW ENGLAND 
| DISTRICT 
! 
An outing was held Sunday, Aug.! 
28, under the auspices of the Italian | 
Federation and the Boston Central | 
Branch, at the Warkmen’s Recrea- 
| tion Center at Weymouth Landing. | 
| The eats included chicken, spaghetti, | 
| and other good things too numerous | 
to mention. After the conclusion of | 
a day of sports, addresses were de-| 
livered by Comrade Ruggiere, of the! 
Italian Federation; Alfred Baker | 
Lewis, New England District Or-| 
ganizer, and Warren Edward Fitz- 


gerald, District Secretary. } oe ‘dd 
Our irrepressible and irresistible = party. All Socialists are 
District Organizer, Alfred Baker'| rs 0 go to the polls on the 


Lewis, is now organizing in Lynn, | 
Mass. The “Wage Slaves” of the 
|General Electric Co., and of the! 
shoe factories there, have decided| 
they want a Socialist Party Local. | 
toe look exceptionally good for 
the movement just now in Lynn, be- 
| cause most of the enrolled members! 


| August Claessens spoke in May- 
nard, Aug. 21 and 22. He addressed 


name, as merely writing it in will not 
count. 
the Socialist Party will have stickers 
for this purpose. 
cured from the State Office. 


as yet secured tickets for this great 
event can do so by addressing the 
above address, Admission is 25 
cents; reserved seats 50 cents. As 
the tickets are going fast all those 
who wish to attend are warned to 
send in their reservations. Judging 
by the interest taken by the public 
and the comments heard about the 
city on Debs’ coming, the Park The- 
atre should house the largest audi- 
ence in its entiré history. The entire 
city and suburban towns will be plac- 
arded with the announcement of 
Gene’s coming and several thousand 
circulars on the coming municipal 
campaign will be distributed before 
the meeting. 
The City Convention to nominate 
candidates for the Socialist ticket 
will be held in the latter part of 
September and a Campaign Com- 
mittee formed to carry on the cam- 
paign. Thousands of pieces of lit- 
erature dealing with the local po- 
litical situation will be sent into the 
homes of the voters. Street meet- 
ings will be held:and it is hoped to 
stage a meeting of the same propor- 
tions as the Debs meeting a few 
days before the campaign ends. All 
members are urged to come to the 
headquarters and lend their aid in 
making this campaign a success. 
The Local has secured Esther 
Friedman to speak on Sept. 5 at an 
outdoor meeting to be held at 
Golden Hill and Main streets. 
Volunteers are wanted to help put 
this meeting over, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TO PENNSYLVANIA 
READERS 

7 Information concerning the So- 
cialist Party of Pennsylvania may 
be obtained from the State Sec- 
retary, Darlington Hoopes, 415 
Sweden street, Norristown, Pa. 
News items concerning Pennsyl- 
vania Socialist activities should be 
sent to that address. 











State Office News 

Since the Labor party of Pennsyl- 
vania has endorsed as their oandi- 
date for Judge of Superior Court a 
man who in the past has been an 
active Democrat even to the extent 
of attending the Democratic Con- 
vention in New York in 1924, and 
who is seeking the Democratic nomi- 
nation in the primaries this year, 
the State Executive Committee of 
the Socialist Party felt that they 
could not cooperate with the Labor 
party as far as this. candidate was 
concerned and has directed that 
stickers be printed for the regular 
Socialist candidate, Henry John Nel- 
son, of Philadelphia. The recent 
referendum of cooperation with the 
Labor party distinctly provided for 
such cooperation only on the ex- 
press condition that the Labor party 
have as its candidates for political 
offices persons who are not allied 
with any capitalist or middle-class 


primary election day and write in 
the name of Henry John Nelson. 
Be sure and place a cross after the 
All branches and Locals of 


They can be se- 





on Sunday, Sept. 13, Harkins expects 


streets. 
Tallman. 


avenue and 14th street. 
Leo M. Harkins, Socialist Candidate 
for Governor of New Jersey. 


pects to organize a branch. As soon 
as this branch is organized he ex- 
pects to work in some of the adjoin- 
ing towns, 

Lilith Wilson will speak at Jessup 
on Wednesday evening, Aug. 26, and 
at Old Forge on Friday, Aug. 28. 


NEW JERSEY 


Debs In Camden 
All New Leader readers and their 
friends in Camden and South Jersey 
are invited and urged to be present 
this Sunday night, Aug. 30, at 7 p. 
m. at 11th Ward Branch headquart- 
ers, 1014 North 27th street, Camden, 
to consider and take advantage of 
an opportunity to have Eugene V. 
-Debs in Camden, Saturday evening, 
Oct. 8. There are some phases of the 
matter on which the Local and State 
Executive Committee would like the 
advice of a¥many as possible before 
making final. plans. This oppor- 
tunity can be made as wonderful a 
gathering as has ever been seen in 
Camden if all will cooperate a little. 
George H. Goebel of Newark will 
be present on behalf of the State 
Committee. Come out, and bring 
‘others. It’s not every day that we 
can get Debs! 
All arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the Debs Dinner in-New- 
ark on Sunday evening, Oct. 4. 
Tickets are being alloted to Locals 
and Branches. The demand will far 
exceed the supply, and it is expected 
that all ti¢kets will be sold within 
two weeks. All who wish to attend 
should apply immediately to their 
Branch or Local Secretary for tick- 
ets. This will insure not only get- 
ting. your tickets, but sitting with 
the members of your Branch, as 
tables will be reserved for branches 
and other ‘groups. 
Organizer Leo M. Harkins is con- 
tinuing his work in Hudson County. 
The recently reorganized 12th Ward 
Branch of Jersey City will meet at 
256 Central avenue on Monday even- 
ing, Aug. 31, to make further plans 








The Central Branch -will meet. 
Tuesday, Sept. 1, at headquarters, - 
1167 Boston road. Plans for the com- 
ing campaign will be submitted and 
a discussion on the International: 
Congress will follow. 

Italian Socialists hold an open-air 
meeting this Friday evening at 187th 
street and Cambrelling avenue: The 
main speaker will be Comrade Va- 
circa, who was to speak at this-eor-- 
ner on Aug. 18 but was arrested that 
night at the instigaiton of: the Fas- 
cisti who are cooperating with the- 
Italian Chamber of Commerce. 


BROOKLYN 


Street Meetings : 

Wednesday, Sept.’ 4, at 8:30 p. mt, 
corner Havemeyer and South 4th 
streets. Speakers, William Karlin, 
H. Nemser and J. A. Weil. Chair- 
man, Rosenberg. 

Saturday, Sept. 5, at-8:30 p.- m:; 
corner New Lots and Williams ave- 
nues. Speakers, William Feigen= 
baum and I. M. Chatcuff. 

Have You An Automobile? 

If you have, will you put it at 
the service of Local Kings County? 
In July, the 23rd A. D. arranged an 
automobile outing and it proved both 
a moral and financial suecess, the 
| proceeds of which went to the 
County treasury. Another outing to 
Ardsley is being arranged for Suné 
day, September 13 and all ‘Socialists 
who have machines are asked to do- 
nate them to the Kings County Local 
for that day. 

Those who have no machines and 
want to go to this outirig can do so 
by buying tickets, the price of which 
is $2 and can be bought from all 
branch organizers and .secretaries 
of or directly from the County See- 
retary, I. M. Chatcuff, 167’ Tompkins 
avenue, Brooklyn. 


YIPSELDOM 
Junior Yipsels 
The Junior Yipsel Central Com- 
mittee will meet this Saturday even- 











for restoring the -branch to the posi- 
tion it once held as the leading 
branch in the State. 

A reorganization meeting of the 
North Hudson Branch, called by | 
Harkins for last Tuesday evening, | 
at the Workmen’s Circle Building in 
West New York, was well attended 
and promises much for the revival 
of Socialist activity in that section. 
A special meeting of the West 
Hoboken Branch, attended by Or- 
ganizer Harkins, was held Aug. 21, 
and by the time this reaches our 
readers a second meeting will have 
been held on Friday, Aug. 28, to} 
perfect plans formulated at the pre- | 
vious meeting. 

Renewed and sustained acivity by 
these three branches and the Hobo- 
ken Branch now seems assured. By 
the next State Committee meeting 





to have all Hudson County branches 
functioning healthily. 


Qutdoor Meetings In Hudson County, | 


Saturday, August 29 
HOBOKEN—Washington and 5th 
Speaker: William Kane 


WEST NEW YORK—Bergenline | 
Speaker: 


BAYONNE—Broadway and 23rd} 


_ Pennsylvania Socialists living in| street. Speaker: Ernest Meyer. 
cities must register in order to vote UNION CITY—Summit avenue | 
in the primaries. In Philadelphia} and Courtland street. Speaker: 


ing at 7:15 p. m. sharp, at the 
Rand School, 7 East 15th street, 
New York City. . 

Two new City League officers have 
been added to the Officerg’ List: 2nd 
Kings County Organizer, Samuel 
Issman, and Manhattan Borough 
Organizer, Louis Relin. Isidore 
Aronin, of Circle 6, Harlem, was 
elected to take the place of the re- 
cently resigned Educational Director 
and Lillian Kaplan was reelected 
Recording Secretary. 

Circles are requested to make ar- 
rangements for lectures now. - These 
speakers will be ready as soon as 
the Circles swing into their fall ac- 
tivities. Please.send your schedules 
to Esther Milgram, 853 Elsemere 
place, Bronx. 

The fourth open-air meeting of 
Circle 11 will be held on Monday, 
Aug. 31, on Rochester avenue and 
St. John’s place. The chairman will 
be Sidney Rothenberg. The speakers 
will be Shulman, Yavner, Ostrow- 
sky, Sinkoff, Labelson, Charteck and 
Draschler. However, the Arrange- 
ments Committee may switch the 
meeting to Schenectady avenue and 


| St. John’s place, so those who come 
down will find us at either place. 
!The corners are but two blocks 
apart. Any Jtinior Yipsel wishing 


to place himself on the Yipsel speak- 


er’s squad, please write to Lester 
Shulman, 1336 Lincoln place. 





| two of the largest meetings that the the registratign days are Aug. 25,| Charles Kruse. Young Socialists are invited to 
| Socialist movement in Maynard has Sept. 1 and 5. In order that the UNION CITY—Bergenline avenue | join Circle 10, Juniors, on an outing 
jever had. Claessens is to speak for| 5°Cialist Party may properly func-| and Gardner street. Speaker: Rich-|to Steeplechase. Please be at 1661 
|the Labor unions, mostly textile| tion it is vital that all Socialists| ard Boyajian. | Park place, at 1 p. m., Sunday, Aug. 
| workers, in Maynard, Labor Day.|?egister. Local Philadelphia re-| @ RG NATS: | 30. 
| They have appointed a committee cently tried to nominate Registrars GREATER NEW YORK | The first open-air meeting of 
| to make arrangements for the| 20d was astonished to find that less Circle 2, Brownsville, will be held 
| meeting. than.25 per cent of the Party mem- CITY COMMITTEE | Wednesday, Sept. 2, at’Thatford and 
His meetings have been such a! bers and less than one per cent of Wednesday, Sept. 2, at 6:30 p. m., | Pitkin avenues, at 8:15 p. m. Chair- 
Success that it has been found ad-| the Sociatist voters were registered! 7 East 15th street. Room 505 lady Bessie Kaplan. Speakers. Louis 
| visable to keep him in the’ District | 48 Socialists. The result was that wah : 7 | Shomer, Lester Shulman. Others to 





| an extra week. 


|sented to stay and seems to enjoy| istrars 


| making Socialists of New England| holds. This is an intolerable con- 
| Yankees. His dates beginning Mon-| dition. Let all Philadelphia com- 
| day will be: jrades register as Socialists this 


|} Aug. 31 and Sept. 1, 
Sept. 


Pittsfield; 
, Fitchburg; Sept. 3, Taun- 


| boro; Sept. 6, Boston;.Sept. 7, May-| 
| nard. 
¢ 


5 


Claessens has con-| they were unable to nominate Reg- 


. year, and then the Local will be 
a able to do its work much more ef- 

ton; Sept. 4, Boston; Sept..5, Attle-| fectively. 
S 


oy : | and Scranton are Sept. 3, 8 and.12; 
&| It is expected that the meeting of | i 


in many Socialist strong- 


Registration days in Pittsburgh 


-/51 East 125th street. 
some, Rand School lecturer, will-ad-| plgee, Brooklyn, 
dress the branch. 


LOCAL NEW YORK 


Executive Committee 


Upper West Side Branch 
Tuesday, Sept. 1, at 8:30 p. 
Marius Hah- 





n all. other cities. they are Aug. 27, 


{ 


_| Leader wil! 
Monday, Aug. 31, at 8:30 p. m.,| friends that all 
7 East 15th street, RoWm 505. 


Wednesday, Sept..2, at 8:30 p m., Leader. 


be announced. 


Junior Ytpsels reading The New 
please their 
the activities of the 


inform 


| Junior Yipsels are reportéd in The 
| New Leader, and any comrades that 
m.,; desire The New Leader should write 
t6 Lester 


Shulman, 1336 * Lincoln 
who Wilk connect 


their local newsdealer with The New 
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THE MAYORALTY CAMPAIGN 


N AMUSING phase of the New 
York City campaign 1s that 
the Tammany candidate ra 

or, James J. Walker, is accepte 

he “good man” candidate by cer- 
tain newspapers that have in the past 
regarded Tammany as all that is vile. 
A Tammany agent playing this role 
and being accepted by these publica- 
tions is a rare contribution to polit- 
ical humor. 

The assumption appears to be that 
if Hylan has been a clown, any Op- 
posing candidate is acceptable; yet 
Tammany accepted “Hylan at one 
time just as it is now marketing 
Walker. On the*’other hand, the goo- 
goos who are supporting the Tam- 
many candidate do not even pretend 
that. Tammany is different from 
what it was when it worked with 
Hylan. Fae: 

The Republican situation is just as 
edifying. Frank D. Waterman 1s the 
leading Republican candidate for 
Mayor, and his qualifications appear 
to be that he does not know enough 
to be harmful and that he is a manu- 
facturer of fountain pens. As a 
wealthy man he is counted on_ to 
serve his class if he is elected. The 
other night he naively said that if 
he is elected he would consider it 
only “another business undertak- 
ing.” That is, he will serve the cap- 
italist class, although he will have 
to obtain working-class votes if he 

ealizes his ambitions. 

What is happening is the usual 
rivalry between two political busi- 
ness firms to see which shall get the 
contract‘ for running the City for 
bankers, contractors, traction com- 
panies, real estate interests, and cap- 
italist interests in general. , 

The Socialist and Labor Fusion 
candidate, Norman Thomas, is the 
only candidate suggested that stands 
for a program of using public power 
for human welfare regardless of how 
it may affect the interests which the 
other candidates would serve. Work- 
ing men and women should have no 
trouble in deciding who they will 
vote for in November. 


THE GOBLINS 


T IS a poor week that passes with- 
: out our ruling classes conjuring 
a Bolshevik goblin to frighten 
people. Should the miners strike in 
this country we may be sure to have 
it inspired by Moscow. In England 
the marine firemen struck in a num- 
ber of ports and fifty vessels have 
also been tied up in Australian ports. 
All this is coupled with the strike in 
China, and according to a Times 
despatch from London it is regarded 
in some circles as “a gigantic Red 
plot against Great Britain engineered 
and fomented from Moscow.” 
Considering that the strikers all 
have formulated some definite griev- 
ances and that these do not require 
the establishment of a Soviet regime 
it-is evident that this scare is manu- 
factured. A humorous item in the 
despatch states that some of the rep- 
resentatives of Labor are “seeking 























to soothe such fears by pronouncing 
Communism as virtually dead among 
the bulk of British workers.” This | 
is really bad news for reaction, for | 
what would the ruling classes do| 
without some goblin at hand to point | 
to in such cases? 

Following the American Revolu- | 
tion, our American reactionaries | 
were in need of a similar goblin to} 
explain why ragged farmers and/| 
workmen were rioting and seeking | 
to control the State legislatures.. A'| 
few years before, the Illuminati of | 
Bavaria, a secret organization, had | 
endeavored to introduce come democ- | 
racy into the clerical autocracy of | 
that country. American reaction-! 
aries seized upon this and solemnly 
announced that the terrible Illu-| 


minati were rapidly organizing ~~ 


the United States. Investigation 


showed that it did not exist in this 
country and its alleged headquarters 
proved to be a Masonic lodge in Nor- 
folk, Va. p 

But never mind. The goblins “ ’ll 
get yu if yu don’t watch out.” 


THE DECLINE OF. SHODDY 


E NOTICE a complaint in the 
Commercial that so many pub- 
lications are filled up with So- 
cialists and near-Socialists who write 
book reviews, news stories and spe- 
cial articles. Then there are plays 
written by the same terrible persons. 
Much of our fiction has its inspiration 
in the same source. Thus “harm is 
being done” by these writers. 
Perhaps, but it is also true that 
those who do any serious reading or 
who care for serious drama are satis- 
fied to patronize the work of these 
writers, otherwise the latter would 
not find a market for their work. 
This simply means that standards 
are changing and conservative writ- 
ers can no longer interest a growing 
section of people. No man can sell 
shoddy if there are others with a 
higher grade of goods. 
* Then there is the fact that not 
much enthusiasm can be created for 
the con*monplace and the hackneyed. 
The literary tribe of capitalism have 
nothing new to offer, nothing to stim- 
ulate the imagination, no ideals to in- 
spire. They are dull and uninterest- 
ing. When the rebels of any age 








d{!tend to get a hearing in literature 


and the drama-it simply means that 
the old order is on the decline. It 
may be a slow decline, but it is de- 
clining just the same. 

Moreover, the retainers of the 
present economic system cannot pre- 
vent the changing standards and 
tastes. The change is slow but in- 
evitable. We-are glad to note that 
the change is recognized by the 
Commercial, for it would not admit 
it unless the evidence was apparent. 


UNEMPLOYED SUICIDES 
W E HAVE become so calloused 








to self-destruetion that it no 

longer provokes anything 
more than curiosity. Of course, self- 
destruction in the case of the mental 
defective is to be expected, but when 
unfortunates destroy themselves be- 
cause they are unable to find employ- 
ment we have not only a tragedy but 
an indictment*of the capitalist sys- 
tem of industry. 


arrears for rent that he could not 
pay, he-and his sick wife are evicted. 
He had been out of work for many 
weeks. He tried to obtain work. He 
could not find it. He did not want 
alffs and prison yawned for him if 
he stole. Food and a physician’s care 
were required at home. 

Brooding over the chance-world 
that provided no opportunity for 
him, ‘Leiber climbed to the fourteenth 
floor of an office building, leaped, 
and a bloody piece of pulp is gathered 
up and taken to the morgue. The 
wife collapsed and may not survive. 


Two sacrifices are offered to the sys- 


tem whose virtues are hailed by edi- 
tors, politicians, statesmen, and apol- 
ogists in general. 

This is only one case out of many. 
That one human being should be 
driven to this in a world of great in- 
ventions and enormous powers for 
producing wealth is tragic, yet it has 
become so common that its signifi- 
cance is ignored. To the extent that 
our opportunities for gratifying the 
wants of all have tremendously in- 
creased in the past 100 years, the 
greater is the indictment of a system 
that drives human beings to this last 
desperate expedient for relief. 


ORGANIZING NEGROES 





porters in two locals in New 





() ‘porters, in two of Pullman 


York City is of more than or- 
dinary interest. Negro workers con- 
stitute an important section of the 
working class, and because of the 
color prejudice in this country have 
been generally kept in the unskilled 
and ill-paid occupations. It must also 
be admitted that white workers have 
also been reluctant to admit them to 
the trade unions, and in a‘number of 
unions they have been definitely ex- 
cluded. 

One of the most hopeful signs in 
many years is the cooperation of the 
A. F. of L. in organizing Negro 
workers. In the case of the Pullman 
porters we have an example of a 
class.working for a corporation which 
maintains a company union which, 
like all such paternal devices, smoth- 
ers the initiative and independence 
of the workers and ties them to the 
corporate masters in.a system that is 





really capitalist espionage. 

The Pullman porters’ often work 
overtime without pay, prepare cars 
for occupancy on their own time, re- 
ceive a small wage which makes 





them dependent upon passengers’ for 


What was Joseph Leiber to do? In|tips, and hours of labor leave them 


little time for home life, recreation 
and education. Through organiza- 
tion they hope to-redress these griev- 
ances, and it is certain that they will 
be little modified as long as they are 
in the spider’s web of company, 
unionism. . 
We hope that organized Negt 
workers will build up a powerful or- 
ganization, inspire their fellows in 
other occupations to do likewise, and 
contribute much to the solidarity of 
whites and blacks which is so essen- 
tial to a powerful Labor movement. 


A SAVAGE REVIVAL 


NE aftermath of the World 

War that afflicts the United 

States and many other coun- 
tries is the racial and national ha- 
treds that possess large sections of 
the population. Recently Vienna was 
the scene of mob demonstrations 
against Jews. Each section of the 
population that becomes afflicted 
with this disease is obsessed with the 
idea that there is something danger- 
ous in the customs, traditions, and 
habits of some other nationality. 

That it should appear in the Unit- 
ed States, the one nation which from 
the beginning of its history has been 
a nation of immigrants, is striking. 
The Ku Klux Klan is more obsessed 
with this affliction than any other or- 
ganized group, but there are other 
organizations that also share aver- 
sion to anything related to aliens. 

This aversion goes back to primi- 
tive tribal relations and it is a re- 
vival of early feuds. At the same 
time, those who indulge in this thing 
are compelled to accept some things 
that have their origin in the race and 
nationality which they feel compelled 
to hate. The most unique example 
of this is that of the Jews. They 
have provided the greatest number 
of victims to this mania and yet the 
Christ the persecutors worship was 
of the Jewish race. 

Here the boastful Nordics reject 
Italians as “wops,” yet they will ac- 
cept Italian music. To them Mexi- 
cans are “greasers,” but the wonder- 
ful handicrafts of the Mexicans only 
provoke admiration. So one might 
enumerate the contradictions that 
enter into the racial and national 
prejudices that have been cultivated 
by the war. Just when this barbar- 
ous revival will spend its force no 
one can tell; but the Labor and So- 
cialist movement stands, and must 
ever stand, as a barrier to the hate- 








ful thing. 





There are some public 
officials whc are not 
ready to accept. the 
idea that Mussolini’s 
boundaries and jurisdiction extend to this 
country. Following The New Leader’s ex- 
posure of the illegal arrest and jailing of 
Vincent Vacirca, New York County Judge 
Thomas W. Churchill,. before whom the 
matter came on a motion for writ of habeus 
corpus, decided that there was not enough 
evidence to hold him in the Tombs prison. 
He was thereupon \released,. but not until 
he had served five days. That justice has 
been done in this case is satisfying. But 
the vad part of the matter is that we can 
enjoy no hopes that the case may not again 
be repeated. with its flagran: illegalities 
and its brutal consequences to other inno- 
cent visitors to our shores. The case of 
Vacirea, following so closely as it did cn 
the jailing of Carlo Tresca and the gag- 
ging of Michael Karolyi, has served at least 
one good purpose. It has furthed dispelled 
the myth that the United States is a na- 
tion that offers asylum to the politically 
oppressed of other nations. 


0). 
Vv 


, , Mussolini may yet get 
Fascism Claims into trouble with 
some of the Powers. 


Another Victim 
It is one thing to re- 


gard Italy as a cattle pen and rule it as 
such, but it is quite another thing when he 
treats the citizens of other countries in 
this manner. His recent expulsion of 
George Seldes, correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, was.followed by the arrest 
and mistreatment of Camille Cianfarra, 
another Tribune correspondent. Cianfarra 
died as a result of his harsh treatment in 
a Fascist prison. He had obtained a con- 
fession of one of the murderers of the So- 
cialist Deputy, Matteoti, which implicated 
Mussolini himself in that foul deed and 
the publication of the confession in the 
United States led to his imprisonment. 
Then by the organization of his Fascist 
“heroes” in this and other countries Mus- 
solini is likely to become involved in com- 
plications that may be decidedly unpleasant 
for him. Fascism itself rests upon a mi- 
nority of the population of Italy and is only 
maintained by brutal force. Such a sys- 
tem cannot last forever. For a few weeks 
after the assassination of Matteotti Fascism 
trembled in the balance. Some other shock 
will send this tin imitation of Napoleon 
scooting for the hills with a tomato can at- 
tached to his coattails. r 
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An attemnt by a, “citi- 
izens’ committee” to 
prevent a coal stri'e 
has failed and as we go 
to press it is likely that the strike order 
has been issued. For the miners’ President 
Lewis said that negotiations would be re- 
sumed if the mine owners would recede 
from their position that anything disturb- 
ing production costs would not be dis- 
cussed. W. W. Inglis for the mine owners 
restated this position and there the matter 
rests. Meantime the bituminous feld oc- 
cupies a very interesting position should 
a strike occur. It is estimated that if a 
strpke extends to the edge cf winter the 
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profits to the bituminous owners will amount 
to $100,000,000. They reaped this much in 
the ‘strike of 1922. Surplus stocks were 
depleted and the miners went back at the 
old wage while the owners were able to get 
from $2 to $4 more per ton for their coal. 
The bituminous field is again stagnant with 
large stocks ready for the market. It is 
probably knowledge of this that induced 
miners’ representatives in the bituminous 
and anthracite fields to secretly confer a 
week or two ago. Should the strike be 
called in both fields, however, it will only 
block a portion of the bituminous owners, 
for most of West Virginia and part of 
Kentucky and Pennsylvania fields are anti- 
union. A general strike throughout the in- 
dustry wilh leave the anti-union mine own- 
ers to reap the harvest of profits. The only 
means of preventing this would be for the 
railroad unions to refuse to haul the scab 
coal, but this is not likely as these unions 
have not yet acquired the. sense of soli- 
darity that is necessary to make common 
cause with the miners. It is certainly a 
tragedy that the one hope of the West 
Virginia despots in case of a general coal 
strike is the unwillingness of other unions 


to make common cause with the suffering , 


miners, 
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The Workers’ (Com- 
munist) party met 
in national conven- 
tion in Chicago last 
Friday and it was several days before it 
could be organized. According to its pub- 
lications the membership has declined from 
20,000 a year ago to a little over 16,000, 
while the same publications admit that the 
party is seething with factional fights that 
threaten the very existence of the party. 
Early in the year the minority and majority 
factions were spanked by Moscow and both 
were told to get rid of “Lopreism.” This 
appeared to be a bone thrown to both, but 
the Moscow decision decided nothing. Two 
other factions exist besides the minority 
and majority, one known as “Loreism” 
and another which is fighting all three. 
Then in Cleveland and Philadelphia the 
fight has been so intense that numerous 
committees have been unable to settle it. 
The German Federation is all but out of 
the party, the Finnish Federation has its 
factions and is charged with deviation from 
Bolsheyist principles. The South Slavic 
Federation is torn with similar dissensions, 
while the Jewish Federation has éts inter- 
nal fights. Secret caucuses and gum shoe 
work have been going on in all these strug- 
gles and heated statements are hurled by 
each faction at Ahe others, charging that 
opponents are not inspired by principle but 
solely to obtain power. The Daily Worker 
prints little about the convention as it is 
understood that nothing important is to 
appear in print unless minority and ma- 
jority agree, and they cannot agree. The 
New Yorker Volkszeitung is apparently 
defying the decision not to report the con- 
vention, which would indicate that the 
breaK with the German Federation is com- 
pleth. The chickens that been 
hatched for years by the Communists are 


now comins home to roost. 


Factional Fights 
of Communists 


have 


WEEK ote 


With the death of Henri 

International H. Van Kol, reported in 
Link Broken an Amsterdam cable- 
gram last Sunday, an- 

other link. between the First International 
and the present Socialist and Labor Inter- 
national has disappeared. Although not 
so well known in later years as his col- 
lcague, Pieter J. Troelstra, the veteran 
Dutch Socialist played a big part in the 
early development of the Labor movement 
of the Netherlands and his services were 
highly valued by his fellow workers. They 
repeatedly. sent him to the Lower House of 
the States General and finally into the Up- 
per House, where he fought vigorously 
for their interests. At the last Con- 
vention of the Social Democratic Labor 
party of Holland, held February 14-16, 
1925, a mention of Comrade Van. Kol’s 
name brought the delegates and. spectators 
to their feet in a warm demonstration of 
affection. At that time it was noted that 
Van Kol’s failing health had caused him 
to drop his Parliamentary activities, but 
the end must have come rather suddenly 
after all, as Comrade Van Kol was sched- 
uled to attend the Marseilles Congress this 
week as one of the Dutch delegates. At 





the celebration in London last September 
of the sixtieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the First International, Van Kol, 
Herman Greulich of Switzerland, Eduard 
Bernstein of Germany, and Dr. G. B. Clark! 
of England were pointed out as having been ! 
members of the original international or- | 
ganization of the proletariat. Comrade ; 


Van Kol was 73 years old. 
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Grand Duke Cyril is hold- | 
ing himself in readiness | 
in Germany to assume | 

the throne of the Roman- | 
offs, awaiting the hour when his beloved | 
subjects will call on him to enter Russia | 
and ride on their backs. He is reported | 
as waiting for an upheaval and the over- | 
throw of the Bolsheviks, naively assuming | 
that should this occur there is no alterna- | 
tive for the Russian masses but to call on | 
him and the parasites who surround him. | 
One thing the royalist vermin have yet 
to learn and that is no matter what so-; 
cial and political changes may come to Rus- | 
sia the workers and peasants will stand| 





Cyril Wants 
His Throne 


united against a return of any Romanoff. | 
Bolsheviks, Social Democrats, Social Revo- 
lutionaries and other sections and organi-} 
zations of the masses would temporarily | 
unite against this common danger. And} 
well they may, for whatever differences 
these groups may have with each other they 
all have a common interest in preventing 
the return of the old regime. Cyril states | 
that Russia is ready to overthrow Bolshe- | 
vism and implies that if this occurs he is 
to fall heir to Russia. He is destined to 
a fall of another kind as well as his reac- 
tionary backers in all the capitalist 
aations. 


} men. 
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Chatter-Box 


ep 
Summerlied 

Like a smile, like a glance 
In your eyes, my sweet, 

Like a whirl in a dance 
To a Bacchic beat— 

Like a whimsical turn in circumstance. 
So summer is fleet. \ 


Will the-love, will the dream 
We have lit, my sweet, 

In whose glow, in whose gleam 
We found each complete, 

Run only the length of a gay moonbeam, 
As frail, and as fleet? . 


September may find you 
So loveless, my sweet, 
The tears that were dew 
May be frozen to sleet; 
Ah, what is a poor, fearful lover to do * 
rea the days of the summer are all too 
ew, 
Too rare—and too fleet.... 7? 


Epiiaphs 


For a Gravedigger 
For years he dug plethoric graves, 
Sly rendezous of kings and-knaves; 
But once, when he was ghastly hot 
(And ashy-white his weary face), 
This anciert maker of graves forgot 
To dig his own reception place. 














For an Evangelist 
He preached of God and virtue. 
Me why I find him here in hell. 
Henry Harrison. 
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A question arises in our mind all of a 
moment, why we never have trained our 
erratic blunderbuss on that new-born pest 
—the Tennis Fiend? Perhaps the answer 
will lie hidden anagrammatically within 
the following irrational remarks: 

Tennis is the most anti-social game exe 
tant with the sole exceptions of golf, soli« 
taire and suicide. There is nothing we 
know of that so hurriedly builds up the ego 
in undeserving individuals and so excellente 
ly trains the moronic mind into the art of 
making the fantastic excuses. 

We remember when tennis was considered 
by the red-blooded sports of America as a 
sort of effeminate indulgence for unmascu- 
line fops. The very terms used—such, as 
“Forty-love,? “Advantage in or out,” 
“Deuce,” are still reminders of a gentle 
past, and snicker-teasing to the battered 
nostrils of the pug citizenry. Today, this 
most exacting of all physical expression 
has come into its own, and is replacing 
baseball and football in popularity. A great 
game, we will unhesitatingly admit, for we 
have played it for almost a score of years, 
but a most serious impediment towards the 
Cooperative Commonwealth—analytically, 
of course. 

It is sad indeed to relate how otherwise 

efficient platform carriers, literature dis- 
tributors, outdoor speakers, and candidates 
for Assembly on the Socialist ticket, have 
become sadly incapacitated through the 
ravages of the tennis pestilence. Go any 
day to any public or private court, listen 
in on the palaver from the side-lines or in 
the~grandstand, and you will thoroughly 
understand our fear. An intelligent face, 
a pleasing voice, an arm that could most 
sweepingly emphasize points in the eco- 
nomic interpretation of anything from 
palaeozoic fern to the Swedish thermos 
bottle, are all. employed in explaining why 
a certain lob, loft, or chop spelled defeut 
or victory for him—or her, for that matter. 
Women are particularly the equal of men in 
tennis argumentation. We make no wry 
face to say that more words, breath and ’ 
energy are employed about tennis courts ° 
than any international peace conference 
ever held. 
; Next to the development of a jelly-fish 
into a stock broker, we believe from our 
evolutionary viewpoint, the processes of 
reaching modern tennishood are most in- 
teresting. 

_He—or she—starts with a racket costing 
ninety-five cents, until. the compositely gen- 
dered one discovers that there are. such 
things as gut and frame and trade-marks 
that spell “class” and “being in it.” The 
steps from a proper tennis racket to some 
sort of consistence in getting the ball over 
the net twice in succession stretch over a 
period of years too long for even this long- 
wi .ded column. ; 

Then commences the Strained and con- 
centrated effort to develop “form,” “stroke” Y 
and “accuracy.” This process takes a few 
years more, although in most cases nothing 
more is developed than a glibber tongue 
in framing excuses why nothing has de- 
veloped at all. 

Then comes the crucial stage that lasts 
until death calls. For it will be remarked 
by any close observer that the poorer the 
developed player, the more insistent, per- 
sistent, and pestiferous he or she is in get- 
ting on the public courts, the camp courts, 
or any court in fact where no charge 
is made by the hour, and staying there, 
to the utter disregard, of how many 
better and more considerate players are 
waiting for their turn. And since one can- 
not better his game unless he plays with 
better men, he insists on butting in on all 
doubles or opportunities to play with better 
The most certain sign of this stage 
of development is that he or she does not 
know how deliciously he or she takes out 
all the joy of playing, for the others. 

Go to any camp, even our own Tamiment, 
and see for yourselves how our youth and 
self-denying adulthood is going to the ego- 
isti¢ bow-wows through the medium of 
tennis. 

The worst sort of a Socialist world im- 
aginable could be made up very easily out 
of our modern tennis comrades. 

Before we can even dream of victory, be- 
fore we even expropriate the capitalist 
minions vf their power and pelf, our first 
step is to take the ego out of tennis. What 
a task for tired radicals! 
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